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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








WRITTEN ON A BIRTHDAY IN A FOREIGN ISLE. 


*Tis the day my mother bore her son! 

She has thought since morn of her absent one. 
At break of day she remember’d me 

With trembling lip and bended knee; 

And at the hour of morning prayer 

She has fix’d her eye on the empty chair; 
And as my father bow’d to pray 

For one much loved and far away, 

My mother's heart has stirr’d anew, 

And tears have gush’d her fingers through; 
And with moving lips and low-bent head, 
Her soul to heaven has melting fied. 


Mother! dear mother! I’ve wander’d long, 
And must wander still in these lands of song. 
My cheek is burnt with eastern suns ; 

My boyish blood more tamely runs ; 

My speech is cold, my bosom seal’d; 

My once free nature check’d and steel’d ; 

I have found the world so unlike thee! 

I have been so forced a rock to be! 

It has froze my heart !—of my mother only, 
When the hours are sad, in places lonely— 
Only of thee does a thought go by 

That leaves a tear in my weary eye: 

I see thy smile in the clouded air; 

I feel thy hand in my wind-stirr'd hair; 
Ihear thy voice, with its pleading tone, 
When else I had felt in the world alone; 

So alone, that there seemed to be 

Only my mother’twixt heaven and me! 


Mother! dear mother! the feeling nurst 

As I hung at thy bosom, clung round thee first. 
’T was the earliest link in love’s warm chain ; 
’Tis the only one that will long remain; 

And as, year by year, and day by day, 

Some friend still trusted drops away, 

Mother ! dear mother! oh, dost thou see 


How the shorten’d chain brings me nearer thee! N. Pp. w. 
Jan. 2, 1834. 











ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





"LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR, 


REMINISCENCES OF EARLY LIFE. 
Wuen age has chilled the warm and enthusiastic feelings of our 
youth, and the heart, that once glowed with life and pure and gene- 
rous sentiments, has felt the full influence of the evil passions that 
gain possession of it in manhood, how wonderingly we turn back to 
the scenes of our early life, and the occupations and opinions and 
habits of our younger days. Now, while we smile at their frivolity, 
we are startled at the change they have undergone. Beautiful and 
bright come the recollections of that period to us in the decline of 
life, and long after the transactions of a more mature age have been 
forgotten, do they retain their freshness. It is good for us occasionally 
to recall to mind the scenes of our childhood, and to suffer memory to 
wander back and dwell upon the past. Resting lightly and with- 
out satisfaction on the transactions of manhood, and with the bit- 
terness of experience on the vain yearnings and aspirations of youth, 
it hastens on to boyhood, and dwelling with delight on the exist- 
ence which no care embittered, and which an innocent heart and 
an unsullied mind rendered happy, it at length loses itself in the 
dimness and obscurity of infancy. Dark and gloomy must have 
been the life, chill and joyless must have been the childhood of 
him to whom a retrospect like this has not afforded 


“ One sunny resting-place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace.” 


I think it is Lady Morgan who says, that years and hours are no 
certain measures of the duration of life; that a long life is that in 
which we live every hour and feel that we do so: a life made up 
of vivid, rapid and varied sensations, the parents of lasting impres- 
sions and of prolific combinations of ideas. If I should compute 
time according to the rule here laid down, I might say that between 
the period at which I left » &@ very young man, just about to 
enter upon the business of life, and my visit to it some months 
since, at least a score of years had elapsed. But if the space had 
been calculated by Beers’ Almanack, or the “Counting House 
Calendar,” I doubt whether it could have been made to appear that 
half that length of time had passed away. Judging from my own 
experience, I am inclined to think that Lady Morgan’s system of 
computation is the most correct, and that the moments of our ex- 
istence should not be reckoned by the same rule that we ascertain 








ever, = aaa to debate the question, for is not important to my | 
present reflections, how time should be computed. It is sufficient | 
for me to state that whether one year or twenty had elapsed, when 
I returned to 





years on my feelings, and when I contrasted them, jaded and 
blunted as they were, with the high hopes and higher aspirations I 


the words of another, 
* [ feel not now as then | felt, 
The sunshine of my heart is o’er, 
The spirit now is changed which dw elt 
Within me in the days before.” 
I found myself a weather-beaten voyager on the ocean of life, gtip- | 
ing and selfish, looking out for the main chance, my mouth, my | 





like providence laying them up in store for the future, while but a 
few short years previous, the air of heaven was not more buoyant | 
than my spirit, or freer than my mind. 

I would not have the reader suppose that I regret the change 
which years and intercourse with the world have produced in my 


bread and butter pleasures of childhood. I indulge in no such 
romantic longings. I am so far anti-Byron, that I am perfectly satis- 
fied with mankind and with my present pursuits and pleasures. I 
| find the world as good and as honest as could be expected. I have 


justice to say that it has dealt fairly with me. Whenever | am sen- 
timentally inclined, or have been reading lake poetry, it is my de- 





over the calm and sunny past. The old mariner, while guiding his | 
ship amidst the storms and tempests of the great deep, is visited | 


agings on some miniature sea, and of the little bark whose tiny 
sails in youth he trimmed to the summer breeze, and like him even 
I, amid the hurry and business of life, am occasionally favoured 
with reminiscences of other times. 

It has often been remarked, that first impressions are the deepest | 
and the most lasting. The recollection of our first boyish love, 
for instance, is always vivid and pleasing—unless it has been suc- 


it in after life. Our first opinions of men and things are as lasting 

as they are erroneous; and even when we have brought them to | 
the test of our matured reason, and condemned them, we find them || 
still clinging to us, and influencing our conduct. There is no more || 
curious or beautiful subject for examination or reflection, than our | 
earliest religious impressions—from the first indistinct conception | 
of a Creator, that is instilled into the infant mind by maternal soli- 

citude, to the full realization of the glory and wisdom and gocdness | 

of God. How pure, how holy and how acceptable is the first prayer } 
of infancy! when, with bended knee and clasped hands it lisps forth | 
the first sentence it has been taught to remember, and prays to | 
‘Our Father who art in heaven ;” and then the first simple effort | 
of childish eloquence, when the young pleader addresses his Maker | 
in words of his own selection. How little of the selfishness which | 
aiterward takes possession of the heart—how much of christian | 

charity, how much of that benevolence which wishes ‘peace on 

earth and good will to all men,” is there in his petitionings to his |) 
Heavenly Father. I once overheard my younger brother, when a || 
mere child, presenting, ere he went to sleep, his simple petition to || 
his Maker. After praying that God would bless and receive into || 
heaven his father and mother, his brothers and sisters, he stopped || 
for a moment, and then, with a little hesitation, as if he feared for 
the success of his interposition in her behalf, continued his prayer 
in favour of a poor old negro woman, who was his nurse, and asked 








| 





would forgive her for the lie she told about washing his frock, and 
then warming up as he proceeded, he most earnestly entreated that 


that she also might go to heaven with them. He hoped that God 











the promise she had made never to do the like again, might be ac- 
cepted and her pardon granted. Young as I was, the warmth and 
sincerity of his trembling appeal in behalf of the kind-hearted old 
creature, touched my feelings, and most heartfelt though silent was 
the response that I made to his prayer. I remember that he was 
particularly careful to have a clean conscience before he went to 
rest at night, and was unwilling to converse after he had once 
finished his prayers. He appeared to be very desirous of going to 
sleep with his thoughts still directed to his God. Poor fellow! his 
heavenly-mindedness was at times sorely tried. My mother was 
accustomed to hear her younger children repeat their prayers at 
night, kneeling by her side. My young brother, after finishing his 
devotions with her, crept one evening into bed with me, and having 

















the amount of interest due on a note of hand, but rather by events 
and the variety and vividness of our sensations. I am not, how- 





concluded his customary preparations, was sinking into repose, 





for the first time after my first departure, a few | 
months since, I felt old. Events had certainly had the effect of || quivocal oath. An expression so extraordinary from him, startled 


had indulged in but a few years before, I could not but exclaim in | 


head, and my heart filled with penny-wise maxims ; gathering here | 
a little and there a little of the goods of this world, and with ant- | 


character and feelings, or that I sigh for the “innocent days” and || 


| not been very much deceived, abused or cheated by it; and if I | 
should die to-morrow, I would give it my blessing, and do it the | 


light to seek some quiet corner, forget the busy present and think | 


by visions of his young days, by recollections of his mimic voy- 


cessful, or we have the misfortune to meet the grown-up object of || 


more to her side. 
when he was roused by a smart pinch. After some complaint, he ' favour in the eyes of my beloved, I made my first attempt to sing. 


| had again addressed himself to sleep, when he was again roused in 
| the same manner. He renewed his complaints and expostulations, 
|| and his attempt to rest. But he was still persecuted. His patience 
at length was exhausted, and he gave vent to his anger in a most une- 


|, me, and I no longer troubled him. I observed, sometime afterwards, 
that he was very restless ; but having become drowsy myself, my 
attention was not excited until I became aware that he was stealing 
quietly out of bed. I made no observation, but seeing him leave 
the room, followed him down to the parlour, under the apprehen- 
sion that he intended to report my conduct to my mother. But 
| such I found was not his intention. He hastened to her, and kneel- 
|| ing by her side, told her that he wanted to say his prayers over 
|| again; that he had been swearing, and could not go to sleep unless 
she would hear him again. 

I do not know that recollections like these possess any interest 
| to the general reader; but with me, every succeeding year gives 
|| them a more holy and sacred character. As I wander along the 

|| highway of life, and discover how barren and uninteresting it is— 
! how few and far between are the objects on which the affections 
|| can rest—how little there is lovely or loveable to which they can 
cling—I turn back to my youth, wave the magic wand of memory, 
and gather around me those who were its life and light. Time 
makes sad work with the objects and scenes of our early love. 
Death walks his steady onward course without regard to the ties 
he severs or the hopes he crushes. Disease bends the forms, mis- 
fortune chills the feelings, and selfishness begotten of want closes 
the hearts of those who have held a first place in our affections 
|| The elements wreak their fury on the inanimate objects of our re- 
| gard, and “the places that have known us once know us no more.” 
Such at least has been the fate of the friends and scenes of my 
early life. The brother whom I have mentioned has long since been 
|| taken from me. 
“One sabbath saw him bend the knee 
In reverential piety : 
For childish faults forgiveness crave— 
The next, beam'd brightly on his grave.” 
Deep and passionate was my sorrow for him; but time has “brought 
|| healing on its wings,” and converted the agony of grief into a sweet 
and cherished, though melancholy remembrance ; 
“ And I have made me bosom friends, 
And loved and linked my heart with others ; 
But who with mine bis spirit blends, 
As mine was blended with my brother's ? 
When years of rapture glided by, 
The spring of life’s unclouded weather, 
Our souls were knit, and thou and I, 
My brother, grew in love together.” 
Many and melancholy are the changes that have taken place in my 
| native village. The flames, the tempest and the flood have done 
much to destroy and deface the scenes of my childhood; bit alas! 
|| the march of tmprovement has done more. “The cot where I was 
| born,” has given place to a “ three-story brick house, with folding 
doors and marble mantel-pieces.” The old elm tree under which 
I played for neariy a score of summers, unfortunately stood in the 
way of a projected curbstone, and it has been rooted up. The little 
schoolhouse endeared to me by long suffering from the birch, has 
disappeared, and on its site stands “ the Academy, under 
the charge of the Rev. Mr. , who has consented to receive a 
| limited number of young gentlemen into his family, at two dollars 
| per week, washing and mending included.” Melancholy as ‘are the 
transformations I have enumerated, few of them have affected me 
more sensibly than the destruction of the village church. None but 
one who, like me, has knelt in it from youth to manhood—to whom, 
| through many years of happiness, its 
“‘ Sweet-toned sabbath chime, 
Pouring its music on the breeze, 
Proclaimed the well-known holy time 
Of prayer and thanks and bended knees,” 
can conceive the thousand pure and holy associations connected 
with the beautiful little edifice. Here it was that my youthful mind 
first became alive to the beauties of Parson G ’s discourses, and 
of Emily W——’s face and form. Here it was that I used to look 
upon her while she opened her rosy lips, and lifted up her sweet 
voice in psalmody, until I would become entranced, and unconsci- 
ously let my prayer-book fall from my hands. Then the noise 
would recall my wandering senses, and cover my face with blushes, 
and then my mind would be filled with sad misgivings, and fears of 
my mother’s reproofs. It was in the narrow aisles of this same 
church, that on Wednesday evenings I was accustomed to while 
away the time, until singing-school was dismissed, by composing 
speeches to make to Emily during our homeward walk ; or when 
she frowned upon me, stalked up and down, in doughty indignation, 
until the combined effects of the deep-toned organ, and her deep- 
blue eyes, would drive away my fit of sullens, and carry me once 


Here—alas! that I should say it—to obtain 
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It is surprising what cowards and what heroes love will make of us. 
In my rational moments, I should as soon have thought of walking 
up into the parson’s desk to deliver a discourse, as of attempting to 
viter a note of music. But the high reward held out to my enter- 
prising spirit—the privilege of standing up in the front row of the 
gallery with Emily, and making sweet harmony by blending my 
voice with hers—was more than I could resist. In an evil hour, 
after long and patient private practice, I stood up with the class to 
sing “‘ King’s Bridge.” My lips moved, but there issued from them 
no sound. I could absolutely hear my knees knock together. My 
hands shook so, that the notes of my singing-book appeared to be 
jumbled up together, a blur spread over the page, and I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. I made a desperate attempt to force out my 
voice, and the next moment started with horror at the broken and 
discordant noise I produced. I was at least half a dozen notes 
higher than the class. Again I essayed, and 
“ There came a sound—’twas like the hush, 
When night-winds shake the rose’s bush,” 

so low, so broken, so tremulous, yet so frightfully distinct and 
peculiar, that there was a pause in the class. The organ was 
hushed, the voices were mute, but I heeded it not, so much was J 
engaged in my occupation. At length a loud shout from a thick- || 
headed fellow who was standing near me, awoke me to a sense of || 
my situation. I looked towards Emily. Her lips were compressed 
with the effort to restrain her feelings, while her eyes were over- || 
running with mirth. Her companions gave unrestrained vent to || 
their merriment in long and loud peals of laughter. The book fell 
from my hands; with one leap I cleared the railing which sur- || 
rounded the organ, and from that moment to this have never || 
renewed my attempt to sing. But to return to the church. Unfor- 
tunately, in the course of time, the presbyterians and the method- 
ists erected stone meeting-houses. The pretty little church looked 
insignificant when compared with them. A meeting of the vestry 
was called : down came the church, and from its ruins rose a pile 
of blue limestone, which has been called a gothic church. It is 
built after the most modern style of gothic architecture, with an 
immense mahoganized door, and long narrow windows with painted 
glass of every hue. A dozen turrets, hardly larger than those we 
see on a chess-board castle, struggle up a little above the neigh- 
bouring house-tops, and challenge the admiration of the lover of 
the antique. In the interior, the village painter has put forth all | 
his skill to change pine panelling into oak. | 








For a time, he appears || 
partially to have succeeded ; but, unfortunately for the durability 
of his performance, the material was not well seasoned, and now 
sundry cracks and openings in the wood reveal the deception, and || 
the yellow pine, having cast aside the stately drapery under which 
it has been hid, stands confessed. 

A thousand recollections have come thronging into my mind 
since the above incidental notice of Emily W: So much has || 
heen said and sung and sighed and whimpered about “ first love,” || 
from the days of Anacreon the Greek down to Anacreon Moore, 
that I feel some little solicitude on approaching the subject, being 
beset with the becoming but unnecessary fear that in recounting 
my own persona! experience, I shall add nothing to the mass of 
important information that has for centuries been accumulating on 
this subject. So strong is this feeling in me, that I have been in- 
duced, on further reflection, to forego any detailed account of this | 
eventful passion, and will at this time merely ask the gentleman 
reader, if it has ever been his fortune to ride fifty miles to boarding- 
school, in a stage-coach, seated between his sister and the aor | 

| 








| 


of his young love. If such has been his fortune, and if he was very 

far gone in the grande passion, he has perhaps felt as happy as 

I did when I bid my mother a temporary farewell, and took my seat 

between Emily W and my sister. O how fearful I was, lest, 

notwithstanding my mother’s predictions, the road should turn || 
out to be good, and we should reach our place of destination too 
speedily. ‘The horses seemed to fly over the pavement of my na- || 
tive village ; but at length we reached a part of the road that was } 
as bad as I could possibly wish. Down went the wheels of the | 
coach into the soft mud, and I felt sure of at least twelve hours’ || 
uninterrupted conversation with my Emily. I do not know how || 
long my face had been turned toward her, or how much of the ab- I 
sorbing-and tumultuous feelings of my heart had found vent through || 
my lips, when my attention was. drawn from her by my sister, who 
complained of fatigue and loneliness, and our entire neglect of her | 
in our conversation. I loved my sister affectionately, and at any || 
other time her appeal would not have been without effect. But || 
now it was unnoticed. I could have answered her in the words of || 
the Roman—“ It is not that I love Cesar less, but that I love Rome || 
more.” My affection for her was unbounded; but as for losing || 
one soft glance of Emily's blue eye, or one word that fell from her 
lips, when it would be so long before I should see her again, it was 
a sheer impossibility. Night came on, and ‘covered us with a 
garment.” My gentle sister, tired and lonely, laid her head on my || 
shoulder, and slept. But for me there was no sleep. I was both 
too happy and too sad. Happy in the delightful present, seated by 
Emily, with her hand clasped in mine—and sad with the thought 
that in a little while I should part with her, and see her no more 
for many a long month. My heart became too full for speech. 
Minute after minute, and hour after hour, of full and silent happi- 
ness passed away. Her hand was still in mine. I gently pressed | 
it. It was not withdrawn. In another moment my arm had encir- || 
cled her waist. It was not removed. I drew her tenderly toward || 
me. Her head fell upon my shoulder. Oh, I was too much blessed! || 
“Emily,” I murmured. She answered me not. 
can you, will you love me?” She was still silent. We were pass- || 
ing a hotel at the moment, and the lamp in front of it shone full in 

the coach. I bent down my head to catch one glimpse of the face 

I knew was glowing with love, and—she was asleep! M, 














‘Dearest Emily, || 


| ceeding generation is wiser than another that is past ?”’ 


calif. 


| necessarily connected with either wisdom, virtue or happiness, the 


| farmers of these United States are the greatest, considering the pains 


| petual repetition of the same thing is like the dropping of water—it || 


| to talk over the matter seriously together, and one day came to con- | 


| had borne, for more than twenty years, with the most perfect con- 


| dicular, broke short off, and falling through the roof, upon the gar- 
| ret floor, carried that with it, and the whole mass stopped not to rest, 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 











FABLES, ALLEGORIES, AND QUAINT REMARKS. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 


ONE GENERATION OF MEN WISER THAN ANOTHER. 


One day the calif Almansor, one of the vainest of the Arabian 
monarchs, was conversing familiarly with the famous poet Fazelli, 
with whom he delighted to talk, when retired from the cares of his 
empire. 

“Thou thinkest,” said he to Fazelli, “that I am not wiser than 





my father? Why is it so; doth not every succeeding generation 
add to the wisdom of that which preceded it?” 

“ Dost thou think thyself wiser than the prophet?” answered the 
poet, bowing his head reverentially. 

“ Assuredly not,” answered the calif. 

* Dost thou think thyself wiser than Solomon?’ asked the poet, 
bowing still lower. 

* Assuredly not,”’ again answered the calif. 

“ Dost thou think thyself wiser than Moses, who communed with 
Allah himself?” a third time asked the poet, bowing to the ground. 

Almansor was for a moment thoughtful, and held down his head. 

“ Assuredly not,” replied he at length, “1 were foolishly presump- 
tuous to think so.” 

“Then how,” resumed Fazelli, “canst thou prove that each suc- 








“The aggregate of knowledge is certainly increased,”’ replied the 


“True, O my king,” replied Fazelli, “but knowledge is not wis- 
dom. Wisdom points out the road to happiness and virtue; know- 
ledge is only an acquaintance with a mass of facts, which are not 


only objects worthy the pursuit of a wise man. The knowledge of 
things has certainly increased, but, O king! remember that wisdom 
is always the same; as much so as the great power by whom it is 
dispensed. Thou mayst perhaps know more of the moon, the stars, 
the earth, and the seas, than thy father; but of thy organization, 
thy soul, thy passions, appetites, the power to direct them, and the 
Being who bestowed them upon thee, thou knowest no more than 
the meanest of thy father’s slaves.” 


“Thou sayest true,”’ replied the calif, bowing his head reverently. || j } ao oe . ’ retro 
| value of learning. Before this mischievous invention, which is justly 


* Allah teach me humility.” 

“ Great king,” said Fazelli, “lament not thine ignorance. Every 
thing we cannot comprehend furnishes proof of the existence of a 
Being wiser than ourselves.” 





THE WOOLLEN BILL. 
Of all the blockheads this side of the moon, in my opinion the 


taken by the members of congress and others to enlighten them. 
What, in the name of all the thick-skulled wiseacres, past, present, 
and to come, do they want of a “ woollen bill ?”—and what do the 
blockheads expect, from getting a penny or two more perhaps a 


| pound for their wool, except to pay twice as much a-yard for the || 
' cloth which is made out of it? 


Why don’t they learn wisdom from 
their own sheep ? 

“ A cunning old fox, one day, put his head through the bars of a 
sheepfold, and addressed the flock as follows :—‘ Gentlemen, I have 
a proposition to make greatly to your advantage; I'll give youa 
penny a-pound more for your wool, (if you'll only let me shear 
you,) one of these days, provided you'll pay me in the meantime 
a dollar more a-yard for the cloth I make out of it.’ Whereupon 


an old ram, of some experience, cried ‘ Baah,’ and all the rest of }| 
I 


the sheep followed his example.” 





LET VERY WELL ALONE. 


I once had two near neighbours, who lived in a couple of old- |, 


fashioned Dutch houses, which, though they made no great figure 
without, were very snug and comfortable within, and accorded very 
well with their circumstances, which were but moderate. One of 
the houses had sunk at one of the corners a few inches, in conse- 
quence of some little defect in the foundation ; but this had happened 
twenty years before, and the building had ever since remained per- 
fectly stable, being reckoned not the least injured, or the worse for 
this little eccentricity of shape. The other house had some little 
defect in the chimney, which, although it might as well not have | 
been there, was of no serious consequence. Both lived perfectly || 
content; and if a wish would have removed these trifling defects, 
they would hardly have taken the trouble to utter it. 

In process of time, however, the spirit of improvement got into || 
our part of the town, and some great little busybody suggested to 
the owners of the two houses the perfect ease with which the 
sunken corner and the crooked chimney might be remedied at a 
trifling expense. At first they wisely shook their heads; but the 
advice was repeated every day, and everybody knows that the per- 








will wear away a stone at last. My two neighbours began at length |! 


sult me on the matter. ‘Let very well alone,” said I; and they 
went away, according to custom, to do exactly contrary to the 
advice they came to solicit. The owner of the house with the | 
sunken corner, and he of the crooked chimney, accordingly the next 
day went to work under the direction of the disciple of public | 
improvement, to remedy these mortal inconveniences which they } 





venience. One got a great jack-screw under the delinquent corner; || 
the other raised a mighty beam against his chimney; and to work |) 
they went, screwing and pushing with a vengeance. In less than 
fifteer. minutes, the crooked chimney, being stubborn with age, and 
withal somewhat infirm, instead of quietly returning to the perpen- 


till it found solid bottom in the cellar. It was well that the dame 
and all the children were out of doors, witnessing the progress of 
the experiment. Here was an honest, comfortable liztle Dutch 
house sacrificed to the improvement of a crooked chimney. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS: 








The man of the sunken corner succeeded to his utter satisfaction 
in placing the four corners on a level, and was delighted with his 
improvement; until, going into his house, he beheld with utter dis- 
may, that the shock given to the old edifice, and the disturbance of 
its various parts, which had been cemented by time into one solid 
mass, had cracked his walls, so that they looked like a fish-net, 
dislocated the window-sills, removed the ends of the beams from 
their ancient resting-places—in short, wrecked the whole establish- 
ment. It was become like a sieve; and the next time it rained, the 
whole family came out like drowned rats. There was not a dry 
corner in the house, nor a dry thread on its occupants. 

The poor man set himself to work to remedy these inconveniences, 
and from time to time laid out a great deal of money, in stopping 
crannies, and setting the dislocated limbs. But all would not do— 
the whole frame of the edifice had been shaken to its centre by the 
disturbance of its parts. There was no mending it; and nothing 
was left but to pull it down, and build a new one, with all the modern 
improvements. The man of the crooked chimney also resolved to 
do the same. But the man who begins to dig a new cellar, very 
often commences undermining his own prosperity. The houses were 
at last finished, and very fine houses they were—but they did not 
belong to the owners. They were mortgaged for more than half 
they were worth ; and in process of time, money growing very scarce, 
they were sold for just enough to satisfy the creditors. The end of 
all was, that my good neighbours had exchanged the little houses 
with the sunken corner and crooked chimney, for an immense man- 
sion, without walls or chimney. They were literally turned out of 
doors. “I wish we had let very well alone,” said they to me, as 
they departed to the wilderness to begin the world anew. 


DIFFICULTIES OF AUTHORS, 


Nobody knows the difficulty under which we unfortunate authors 
labour, in writing a book, without running our heads against the 
rascally ancients, or the still more rascally moderns, who got the 
start of us, and stole all our ideas, before they came down to poste- 
rity. They have not left us a single original idea to our backs, but 





| have swallowed up every thing with a most insatiable appetite; 


insomuch, that the writers of the present day are many of them 
obliged to become absurd or unintelligible, in order to strike out a 
miserable half-starved novelty, which perishes peradventure at the 


| end of a year, in spite of the dry-nursing and stall-feeding of diurnal 


puffers. The art of printing has ruined literature, and destroyed the 


| ascribed to the devil, a manuscript was a treasure, and the writer of 


it a phenomenon. It was read at the Olympic games, and the author 
crowned with bays, and considered on a footing with the victors in 
the chariot-races and in boxing-matches. Then a manuscript was 
a rarity, a bonne bouche, only for epicures, on high days and holi- 


| days; now a book is no greater rarity than bacon and greens in 


| labours to a book, as to his customary supper fare. 


Virginia ; and the clodhopper of this country returns from his daily 
Then, too, the 
fortunate man who got possession of the precious papyrus, or the 


| invaluable parchment-roll, had it all to himself, and could borrow 


| what he pleased, without being called upon to pay the penalty of 


being cut up in a review. There was no such thing as plagiarism— 
at least, there was no finding it out, which is quite synonymous. 


| Even in later days, after the mischievous and diabolical art of mul- 


tiplying books to infinity prevailed, we find that a criminal who 
could read might plead the benefit of clergy; and if he read legit ut 
clericus, he was only burnt in the hand instead of being hanged. 
But now, in good faith, if every man was to escape hanging, who 
could not only read, but who had written a book, Jack Ketch would 


| hold a sinecure, and there would be great robbing of the gallows. It 


| ears of their authors, is no longer in fashion. 


is, without doubt, greatly to be lamented, that the practice of burn- 
ing books by the hands of the common hangman, and cutting off the 
In this way the world 
got rid of some of these crying nuisances, and many were thereby 
discouraged from inflicting any more of them upon their unfortunate 
fellow-creatures. But now, forsooth, such is the license allowed or 
claimed. that the least morsel of a man will sit him down, pen in 
hand, intermeddle with the deepest matters, run away with a sub- 


| ject he knows not what to do with when he has got it, and thereby 
| prevent some great scholar from thereafter doing it justice. Very 


little men should never meddle with great matters, as the fable aptly 


| advises. 


A cunning, dexterous angler once threw his line into a deep, clear 
stream, where he waited patiently and watchfully, till he saw a fine 
trout slowly come forth from his profound recess under the cool, 
shady bank, and float cautiously towards the bait. But, just as he 
was about swallowing it, a little rascally minnow, not as long as 
my finger, darted before him, took hold of the hook, and away he 
skirred with it to the shallowest part of the brook. The trout swam 
slowly back to his recess; and the angler, pulling up the minnow, 
and taking it in his hand, exclaimed, “ Thou art so small and con- 
temptible, that I would let thee go again, were it not that thy im- 
pertinent meddling lost me a fine trout.” So saying, he cast it indig- 


' nantly on the sand, where it perished miserably in the noontide sun. 


| the lungs puffed like a pair of bellows. 
| being deprived of the principle of life, thus withdrawn to pamper the 





FOOLISH PRAYERS. 


A long time ago, when men were not much wiser than pigs are 
now-a-days, the head became exceedingly dissatisfied at seeing the 
blood circulating freely through all parts of the body, even to the 
tips of the fingers, and ends of the toes, without discrimination, and 
prayed to Jupiter to remedy this democratic, levelling economy of 
nature. The gods always grant foolish prayers, and accordingly 
Jupiter decreed that the blood should no longer circulate to the 
extremities, but confine itself to certain favoured parts, such as the 
head, the heart, the liver, and the lungs, which in a little time became 
so overcharged and unwieldy, that they could hardly perform their 


| ordinary functions. The head grew giddy, the heart palpitated with 


oppressive struggles, the liver expanded into bloated inactivity, and 
Meanwhile, the extremities 


other parts, gradually shrivelled up, and lost their elasticity, insomuch 
that the hands could no longer perform their functions, or the legs 
support the overgrown head above them. 

“© Jupiter!” cried the head, “restore the circulation of the 


‘ blood to its former channels, and let nature again have her way.” 
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* Fool!” replied Jupiter, laughing, “dost thou think it as easy 
to restore as to disturb the order of nature? Hadst thou let her 
alone, each limb and organ of the frame to which thou belongest 
would have equally partaken of the principle of life, and all would 
have grown with a happy, harmonious proportion, into healthful, 
slow, and vigorous manhood. Now it is too late. Even the gods 
cannot remedy the consequences of folly, however they may remove 
its causes. Thou hast grown prematurely, and it is ordained that 
such never live long. The mushroom of a night is the ruin of aday.” 

A rush of blood to the brain brought on apoplexy, and the decree 
of the gods was fulfilled. 





NEVER HOLD YOUR HEAD TOO HIGH. 

One day, a little bantam-cock, with a high top-knot, was exceed- 
ingly vain, because he had so many feathers to his legs, that he 
could hardly walk, seeing a goose duck her head in passing under a 
bar at least six feet high, thus accosted her : “ Why, thou miserable, 
bare-legged caitiff! thou shovel-nosed, web-footed, pigeon-toed sca- 
venger of the highways! thou fool of three elements! not content 
with ignominiously crawling under a fence, thou must even nod thy 
empty pate, by way of confessing thy inferiority. Behold how we 
bantams do these things!’ So saying, with a great deal of puffing 
and fluttering, with the help of his bill, he managed to gain the top 
of the fence, where he clapt his wings, and was just on the point of 
crowing in triumph, when a great hawk, that was sailing over his 
head, pounced down on him, and, seizing him by the top-knot, car- 


ried him off without ceremony. The goose, cocking her eye, and taking || 


a side-view of the affair, significantly shook her feathers, and the 
next time she passed under a bar, bowed her head lower than ever. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER. 


Any young gentleman who can laugh at will, is certain of a fa- 
vourable reception in society—particularly when the weather is 
muggy. Laughter is, therefore, a social virtue, a prudent accom- 
plishment, an open letter of introduction. It is not necessary to be 
funny in order to be able to laugh. Some men laugh like potatoes, 
without knowing it. Their faces are sculptured cachinnations. The 
permanent grin, however, palls upon the eye, and at last begins to 
wear out one’s jocularity, and to look as solemn and hideous as the 
dismal sphynx. Laughing is good by virtue of its suddenness. Itis 
in its unexpected appeals to the nerves that its power chiefly lies. It 
does a thoughtful person good to be taken by surprise, and to be 
tickled inte a hearty laugh against his will. It makes him feel as 
he would after having been electrified. It awakens him, forces blood 
to circulate, makes him open his eyes, look about him and talk. The 
greatest mystery of laughter is its communicativeness. Set one or 
two going, and ihe whole circle, although they know not why, fall 
into the vein. You laugh at laughter, and laugh the more because 
you know the less of what you are laughing at. Much potency is 
there in the association of ideas. Awkward things make one laugh, 
if the mind happens to be directed into a different channel at the 
moment, and the awkwardness comes upon you suddenly. There 
is nothing laughable in seeing a man thrown from his horse; yet if 
he be pitched into the mud, and his hat rolls off into the kennel, and 
his heels are thrown up into the air, like the heels of the bodiless 
nondescript on the Manx halfpennies, you cannot help laughing. 
There is no grace in such an accident to make it agreeable to the 
imagination, and to save it from ridicule. From a peculiar construc- 
tion of the sensitive membranes, some people laugh more than 
others, and young people laugh the most because they have fewer 
drawbacks upon the fancy. Things as they are, if we learned to ana- 
lyze them, are not subjects for laughter; but until we grow familiar 
with realities, we laugh at them as if they were merely ideal, and set 
up for our amusement. Tobe well deceived is the happiness of life, 
says the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and those who are the most deceived, 
laugh the most; and by the same reasoning, those who laugh the 
most are the happiest. 


But laughing is divisible into many, many modes. Mrs. Jordan 


used to laugh over the whole face. It began in the dimples of the || 


lips, and spread over the cheeks and forehead like sunshine, until the 


entire countenance became inspired. That was a laugh to make you | 
stop with admiration and suspended breath and feel happy. But || 


you could hardly laugh at it or with it. It was too beautiful ; cap- 


tured the senses, and filled the heart with that sort of joy that does |! 


not express itself in laughter. Some people laugh convulsively, 
shouting out a noise like that of a pistol, and instantly relapsing back 
into silence and gravity. It is a great question whether they enjoy 
their laugh like the rest of the world, or whether they do not enjoy 
it more by keeping it within, and all to themselves. Others, again, 
laugh through their teeth, spreading their lips like the hyena, and 
emitting a hissing sound that resembles the frying of eggs. There 


may be a physical necessity for such a laugh, but unless there be, it || 


is very inexcusable. There are persons who will avail themselves of 


any excuse for showing their teeth, and who laugh for no other || 


earthly reason. They must be thinking of their teeth the whole time, 
and not of the jest provocative. A fat person, who laughs zealously, 
laughs with his great big body. The tub undulates and heaves, and 
the whole man shakes with laughter down to the calves of his legs. It 
is like the boisterous rejoicing of a corporation. A man who desires 
a vivid reputation will throw himself back in a chair to laugh, asif 
the fun overpowered him. That is a mere ruse, like the titter of a 
pretty girl behind her fan; or the stage-laugk that consists in twist- 
ing the thumbs into the sides and bending the body forward as if it 
were suddenly seized with pains, and utter a clicking noise in the 
corner of the mouth. Nobody ever laughed till they were black in 
the face, although that is esteemed the last point of nsibility. Any 


one may laugh until they are red in the face; but the laughter that | 
is the most searching makes the face pale. When a person always || 


laughs in the same way, they never laugh with sincerity : for the same 
way of laughing is no more applicable to the different degrees of 
irritation than the same way of showing the sense of pain. To laugh 
always the same way is to laugh by rule, and the gamut may be 
played over on all occasions. It is pleasant to be gifted by nature 
with gach exquisite sensibility that one’s laugh varies with the sub- 
ject. Variety is much admired in laughter as well as in every thing 
else; but it must not be studied, or it will be liable to suspicion : 
it must come of itself, free, natural and characteristic. Loud 
laughing is dangerous to women, besides being disagreeable to their 
friends. 


Women should never laugh much or loudly. They are supposed 
to be more patient and enduring than men; and as gentleness is 
their especial charm, they should laugh softly, lowly, musically, and 
not as if they caught all the broad points of whim and caricature. 
They should be thought to leave some touches of the joke undisco- 
vered, for it is the weakness of our sex to desire the ascendency 
even in trifles. Gentlemen always affect something in reservation, 
as if there were a sting behind which ladies could not, or ought not 
| to understand. This is a poor affectation of exclusive privileges, of | 
| superior discernment, of the pride of sex. But ladies may be as- | 
| sured that there is nothing behind worth knowing, or that there is 
| nothing in the joke except its pretensions to mystery. 

Any person who laughs dogmatically should be expelled from | 
the drawing-room. Why should any one laugh in a style that re- | 

| quires other people to laugh whether they like it or not, and that | 
conveys a sneer at those who dv not laugh, as much as to insinuate | 
that they do not comprehend the force of a good thing? It is very | 
rude to appear to understand what nobody else understands, and to | 
laugh when you have the laugh all to yourself. We hate people | 
who snivel when they laugh, as if they despised the poverty of | 
mirth. Who wants them to laugh? Let them get into a corner, | 
and trace the outlines of the figured paper with their eyes, until they | 
get the blue devils, or nausea in the stomach. They have no right | 
to come into a merry circle, and laugh in contempt of court. It is | 
all nonsense to say that any individual is so locked up in bile as not | 
to be able to enjoy a laugh. Every human being has a vulnerable | 
point—touch that, and the metallic being becomes fused over as if | 
| it had undergone a process of fire. We laugh very seldom ourselves, | 
but—when we do laugh—Mercury! what a leaping of sounds is | 
there, what a bubbling of inarticulate notes, what a heaving of | 
chest, and distortion of features, and spasm of limbs. It is well | 
enough to talk about resisting laughter, but we know it is irresisti- 
| ble, and cometh like a thief in the night, and is not to be gainsaid. | 
| What could Moore have been thinking of, when he addressed such | 
| a request as this to a lady? 





“ Give smiles to those who love you least, 
But keep your tears for me.” 


| Sunshine before rain, even in the dogdays.—London Atlas. 


A SINGING IN MY HEAD. 


I have a singing in my head—the result of an accumulation of 
| tunes which has been gathering in it for nearly half a century. De- 
| pletion is requisite to prevent apoplexy; a determination of tunes 
to the head being as serious a disease as one of blood. Garrick said | 
| of Shakspeare, when he wrote, he dipped his pen into his own heart. | 
| Mine takes its direction upwards to a loftier organ. 
I remember a housemaid, in my father's residence in Bucklers- 
| bury, who used to scrub the stairs singing, ‘‘ Had I a heart for 


| been more than five years of age, (this happened in the year 1780,) I 
| bawled out “ Had I a heart,” in so loud a key that you might have 
heard me as far as Butler’s eating-house, at the back of the Royal 
| Exchange. The city marshal warned my father to piano my efforts, 
| as the rioters were then in full fire, and might have taken me for | 
| one of their fraternity. Moore’s “Harp, that once through Erin’s 
| Hall,” to the same tune, has since driven Sheridan’s song from the | 
| ears and tongues of the present generation; but I am of the old 
| school, and mean to have a “heart for falsehood” framed to the 
end of the chapter. Leoni must have been a singer, who brought | 
| that air into vogue at that period. I have since heard his pupil, 

| Braham, sing it; but, somehow, I prefer the recollection of the | 
| housemaid. Rodney now captured the Count de Grasse in the | 
Ville de Paris. The ballad-singers took the hint; and a tall woman, 
in a red cloak, sang, under our window— 


“With Rodney we wil! go, 
And with Rodney we will go, 

With a blue cockade all in our hats 
With Rodney we will go.” | 


There was something in it, also, about— 
* We'll fight the bold Americans, 
And soon we'll let them know, | 
That we are the sons of Britain, | 
For with Rodney we will go,” &c. 
There was a big boy in our school, from New-York, who gave 
| me what was then called a thump on the head (it is now denomi- | 
nated a punch) for this threat to the transatlantics; but it failed to 


father, a Russia merchant, at King’s Arms Yard, when I was 
called in, and made to sing that song, to the great amusement of | 


| the line- breaking commander. 
I have but a faint recollection of the pantomime called ‘Omai, or | 
a World Discovered ;” but I remember Edwin in it, in the character 
of an English ship’s carpenter, who had gone ashore at Otaheite, (I 
wish the modern voyagers would stick to the O, and not keep calling 
| it Taheite,) and who had been decorated in feathers by the female 
| natives. Thus accoutred, he sang a song, the burden of which was | 
“Chip chow, cherry chow.”” This, as a matter of course, I got by | 
heart, and I used to sing it to the boys, on a half-holiday, standing | 
under the master’s sounding-board to give it more sonorous effect. | 
Jack Yates brought to school a printed volume of songs, which | 
| made all the bodies decidedly bacchanalian. If we had had anything 
| to drink, I would not have answered for the consequences. The 
whole school (at my dictation) rang with— 


“Then deign, ye kind powers, with this wish to comply, 
May I always be drinking, yet always be dry.” 


The opera of “Lionel and Clarissa” about this time fell into my | 
| hands. Joe Williams brought it down to school with him. I had | 
| not the slightest-idea of the proper tunes, so I manufactured my 

; own. Liénel’s song, “Oh, talk not to me of the wealth she pos- | 
sesSes!’’/ I accordingly set to “Paddy Whack ;” and very well it | 
goes to it. Edwin had a shilor’s song, about that period, of which | 


“boys!” It began, “Ag was a walking down Thames-street.” 1 | 
went, in the midsummier holidays, with Jack Oliphant to visit Green, 





| the burthen was, “Fal dg ral, tit!’ varying to “ Tit, fal de ral, my | 


| 
whose father lived in the Tower. We went from Green’s father’s | 











: eM ; | wall for my former inconceivable stupidity. 
| falsehood framed,” and “ Ah! sure a pair,” from Sheridan’s “ Du- || ««@ where! and O where !” (as if one “O where” would not do )I 


| ” : | ; 
jenna.” I caught the contagion, and, although I could not have || mean to brazen it out that I never sang it in the whole course of 


|| turned me into a terrible assassin of the female sex. 
|| managed, by the aid of my cousin Anne, to sing to the pianoforte; 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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house, at Walworth, and consequently had to cross London Bridge, 
and then to turn into the first street on our right. What should it 
prove to be but Thames-street. ‘Why, Tom Treble!’ exclaimed 
Oliphant, “I'll be hanged if this is not the ‘fal de ral tit’ street.” 1 
accordingly walked reverently, treading as I did upon classical 
ground. 

Cobb's “ Haunted Tower’ gave a loftier aim to my ambition. I 
disdained all the chip chows and the fal de rals as unworthy of a 
songster of any spirit. ‘‘ When Time has from your lordship’s face,” 
I accordingly managed tolerably well; but when I attempted to 
mount to “ Spirit of my sainted sire,’’ I found that saying was one 
thing, and singing another. It was a decided breakdown. I drilled 
some of my schoolfellows in “By mutual love delighted,”’ and was 
just exclaiming, “ Sestetto and chorus, gentlemen,” when the en- 
trance of the dominie, with his long cane, drove all the harmony 
clean out of our respective heads. I should have exclaimed, “ Mon- 
ster, away!’’ but I had not at this time seen “ Artaxerxes.” Charles 
Dibdin, at or about the time in question, opened his entertainment 
at first, I think, in Reaufort-buildings, and afterwards in a street out 
of Leicester-square, where he had exhausted his money in erecting 
a new theatre: the public preferred the shabby old one. In this 
respect, the town is like a hive of bees, who will sometimes stick to 
their straw tenement, and disdain the proffered mahogany and glass 
new one. I have Dibdin now distinctly depicted “in my mind’s 
eye, Horatio,” in his court-dress suit and cannon-curled hair, seated 
behind his pianoforte, in the centre of his Lilliputian stage, where 
I have witnessed his “‘ Whims and Oddities,’ written, composed, 
sung, and accompanied by himself. The double talent of poetry and 
music, so rarely united in one person, enabled him to give an effect 
to his verses which I have never seen equalled. “ While Echo 
resounds the cry of my hounds,” in “ Poor Vulcan,”’ may be cited 
as an example. He there and elsewhere did what Pope failed to do, 
by making “the sound an echo to the sense.”’ It is not to be sup- 
posed that one who had such a singing in his head as I possessed 
could avoid catching the infection in Beaufort-buildings. Certain it 
is, that for at least two years I was “ Jolly Dick the lamplighter,” 
and sailed merrily in the good ship Rover, finding all relations 
stranded after a most melodious rate—not to mention a most domes- 
tic intimacy with “ Father and mother and Suke.” “ Sweet Poll 


| of Plymouth’’ was my dear, for a very short period—I never quite 
|| liked her: “ Meg of Wapping” (I am ashamed to own) was a girl 
i much more to my mind; and she, in her turn, was condemned to 
| wear the willow when I “ looked on the moon and thought of 
|| Nancy.” 


Songs are like women—when we cease to love them, we are too 
apt to hate them. We recollect in the hour of satiety our moments 
of former over-fondness, and disgust ensues. I remember being 


|| enayoured of “‘ My own dear Somebody,” and “The little bird then 


flew away;” and am half-disposed to knock my head against the 


As for Mrs. Jordan’s 


my life. 
Anacreon Moore created a new sensation in the lyrical world, and 
1 then first 


| and most tender looks I cast around me, while chaunting “ The 


wreath you wove, “Fly not yet,” “I’d mourn the hopes,” and 
“Come, tell me, says Rosa.” It seemed to me that thus gifted like 
Orpheus, I had only to pick and choose a wife, with “ wit, family, 
and gold ;” put, somehow, I found the sex, like voters in a borough, 
very ready to cry “bravo!”’ but, when it came to depositing my 
ballot, the richest candidate carried the day. Sally Partington, with 
her twenty thousand pounds, actually shed tears at my “ Lastrose 
of summer,” and the very next day married Dick Discord, with a 
voice like a raven, merely because he was second partner in a brew- 


|| house. I took refuge in Dibdin’s “Quaker,” and revenged myself 


by singing “Oh! Woman’s a Will o’ the Wisp!’ Moore’s melodies 
certainly soothed my savage breast, by drivingaway several “ whack 
fal de rals,’’ of which the popularity of Irish Johnstone had made 
me enamoured. I, however, kept constant to the “Groves of 
Blarney,” on account of the cadence at the end of each verse, to 


|| which I flatter myself I did melodious justice. 


I had not hitherto ventured upon duets: but the popularity of 
“ Slighted vows,” ‘‘ Coulda man be secure ?” and “ Together let us 
range the fields,” fired my ambition, and my cousin Anne’s piano 
was again put in requisition. But here an unexpected difficulty 
occurred. I hada good ear fora first, but a villanous one fora second; 


| and many an hour’s toil the poor girl had, to keep me to my part. 


| knock the song out of it. Rodney dined one day with my grand- || When she began “ Together let us range the fields,” I always was 


allowing her to sing “ fields,” before I echoed her; whereas I ought 
to have caught it up and repeated it when she came to “ range.” 


|| It was the same with “Could a man be secure?” it being my busi- 


ness to answer “Could a man?’ the moment she had said the 
word “man.” As a return for this toil, on my account, I made Anne 
a present of a pair of ear-rings, which she acknowledged by the fol- 
lowing epigram : itp 
“ A gift like this from you appears 
The best you can bestow : 
*Tis fit you decorate my ears, 
You’ ve bored them long ago !” 

Was there ever such a jade? 

When I ventured upon a song in society, I was sadly puzzied as 
to which I should select. My crack articles of that kind for many 
years, were “Jolly Dick the lamplighter,” when I was merry, and 
“When you tell me your heart is another’s,”” when I was disposed 


|| to be killing. But here lay the difficulty. How did I know with 


which of them to begin? Put your best leg foremost is a very good 
rule when you know you have another to follow ; but how can you 
be sure that you will be called upon to sing another song? I have 
missed many a love attachment by beginning (and ending) with 
“Jolly Dick.” 


EPIGRAM ON A LADY’S EYES. 





My Lesbia’s eyes are fire, their lids are snow. 
In this a miracle, ye lovers, know: 

Though on the fire the snow for ever falla, 

ye prea beneath remain the dazzling balls; 
And though the fires within for ever glow, 
Unthaw’d without remains the virgin snow. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


Sea-thoughts, adventures and occupat the old dog Carlo— sea-sick pas- 
sengers—colour of the ocean, and a dolphin in the sunshine. 


** The melancholy deep.” 





At sea, September —, 1833. 

You will smile, dear M., if after the experience of only a few 
days, I protest my opinion that the sea has been very much slan- 
dered. A voyage across the Atlantic is a by-word for ennut. Ihave 
not suffered from it yet. Happily I am exempted from the unplea- 
sant tribute usually exacted by Neptune from mortal intruders upon 
his domains. Instead of a monotonous, I have thus far lived a busy, 
hurried and adventurous life. In the first place the excitement of 
travelling pleases me—this great excursion, this eagle-flight to 
other worlds. It is an era in my life to which I have not yet be- 
come accustomed, except when it flashes on me at intervals, and 
then it almost intoxicates me. I can scarcely believe that I am 
no longer in America. Broadway, Pearl-street, the Battery, the 
City-hall—that extraordinary effort of architectural ambition! my 
friends—whose faces are now before me—whose voices are yet 
ringing in my ears. Am I really launching forth into the great | 
world, placing an ocean between them and me—a barrier made up | 
of dangers and length of time—perhaps never to behold them again, | 
or perhaps only when youthful faces shall have grown wrinkled and | 
warm hearts cold. There are moments when this separation from | 
all that we know and all that we love, from friends, home and coun- 
try, seems something audacious and unnatural, and a superstitious 
feeling crosses me similar to that said to have been experienced by 
the crew of Columbus—a vague fear that, in the unexplored track 
before me may lie some fathomless depths, some indefinite peril, to 
punish so wild an experiment. But these are idle phantoms of ima- 
gination, and I turn from them toward the future with inexpressible 
interest. I am quite dazzled with the prospect. When I awake in 
the morning, or as I look up after an absorbing passage in a book, 
it bursts on me sometimes with delightful force and lustre. Here 
is one refuge against ennut. 

It is a mistaken idea that the traveller over the ocean meets no | 
adventures ; a sea-voyage is full of them. For instance, we had a | 
sort of mutiny before we were out of the harbour. When all was | 
in readiness, and the pilot had given his order to “heave short 
there,” preparatory to tripping the anchor, instead of obeying, the 
crew remained motionless. They wanted one more man, and would | 
not touch a rope till their legal number was complete. As upon | 
the identity of Sir Roger de Coverly’s picture, transformed into the 
Saracen’s head, much was here to be said on both sides of the | 
question, as the deficiency among the crew, for certain good rea- 
sons, was supplied by an additional mate. The ring-leader among 
the sailors was a giant of a fellow, called Sam, who held out with | 
dogged resolution, till awed by the sternness of Mr. Strong, the | 
first mate. It displayed the influence of a single superior character | 
over acrowd. Such a potent spell is mind. One after the other | 
the rebellious gang slunk to their duty, giant and all—our ample 
sails opened to the wind, and the fair city passed from before me. 

My next incident, although equally harmless, was, at first, still 
less agreeable. We were riding beautifully onward over the smooth 
waves, when I observed the second mate, Mr. Howel, drooping | 
about the deck languidly. I asked him if he was unwell. ‘Oh! | 
sir,” he replied, with a true valetudinarian air, “I am very sick; | 
but,’’ he added, in a half-confidential tone, ‘‘I do not think it is the | 
yellow fever!’ The three paces which I stepped back were long | 
and decided, like those of one who suddenly treads upon a snake. | 
The idea of a man coming deliberately on board a brig bound on a | 
six weeks’ voyage, aware of the probability of his being sick with 
the yellow fever, had novelty to recommend it if nothing else. The | 
yellow fever is the fiend from which I have seen a whole city fly, | 
and marked, under its baneful influence, grass growing in the busi- | 
est streets of the town. I can tell you I was not long to the lee- | 
ward of my facetious companion. His disease, however, subse- | 
quently appeared nothing more than the remnants of his land-frolics, | 

It is astonishing how important the merest trifles become when | 
brought into close contact with us in a narrow circle. Let no mere | 
talking moralist censure Napoleon for his sensitiveness to petty inci- | 
dents at St. Helena. The mind like the eye adopts itself to its | 
situation. Now, here am I, (shade of the emperor pardon me for | 
mentioning myself and him in the same sentence,) you would smile | 
to see how I am narrowed down. I have been studying all the | 
little peculiarities, moral and physical, of my situation—the petty | 
politics of the ship—the statistics—the topography—the characters | 
of the people—and innumerable other little pros and cons. I think | 
I see through both the mates, and you would deem the captain and | 
me cronies of forty years standing. ‘The steward and cook have not 
escaped my notice. Nay, I have gone further than this. I have 
examined into the dispesition of the dog Carlo; made observations | 
on the inhabitants of the hen-coop, and detected several nice shades | 
of character in the pigs. Of the latter we have four on board; | 
three of whom are amiable ; but the fourth is no better than a peace- 
breaker. 

We have been looking at the shifting colour of the water this morn- | 
ing, and watching mother Carey’s chickens. Who mother Carey 
was, I do not know; but the chickens are pretty birds, forever | 
upon the wing about the vessel; now crowding around the stern ; | 
now darting across the deck, then dispersing, wheeling in circles, | 
dipping in the wave, and chasing each other with almost the speed 














little creatures ; for birds, like flowers, are bright and familiar objects, 
and associated with the gay and summer scenes of nature. They 
are all that we have yet seen of ocean wonders, except the vast 
expanse itself of waters, spread around in almost the largest and 
most perfect circle ever presented to human eyes. Sharks, whales, 
water-spouts, flying-fish, dolphins, sea-serpents, krakens, leviathans, 
etc. yet figure only in our perspective. 

The weather is clear and delightful. The sea calm and blue. It 
is all a holyday tome. What a fairy place would be this serene 
deep, were it ever thus peaceful and sunshiny. Yet above it, even in 
those silver clouds, hang tempests, and in these pellucid waves lurk 
horror and destruction. How like life! How like the human heart! 





I have been disappointed in Carlo. I am one of that kind of 
men who enjoy the society of cats, dogs, and other dumb beasts, 
especially where the attachment is reciprocal ; and on a long jour- 
ney through the woods, I have always most friendly conversation 
with my horse. I am a favourite with them too, and I have some- 
times seen, on my approach, a general gladness go through the 
farm-yard. When I discovered that a dog was to be among our | 
compagnons de voyage, I was gratified, and I endeavoured to con- 
ciliate him by all the usual means. He is short, fat, and bandy-leg- 
ged, covered with curls of white and red hair, and well advanced in 
years. Strangers among men I never receive with entire trust, but 
I have a natural confidence in dogs. Business, avarice, education, 
ambition, prejudice and pride, warp men from their original good- 
ness, but dogs are nearly always the same. 


“Ah, man! the brute creation see, 
Thy constancy oft needs the spur ; 





While lessons of fidelity 
Are seen in every bob-tail cur.” 
Carlo has other claims to respect also, besides merely being a dog. | 
He is invested with that interest imparted to people who have en- | 
countered remarkable dangers or romantic adventures. He has | 
sailed round the world, and has been several times shipwrecked. He | 
was one in a brig capsized during a sudden hurricane in the West | 
Indies, and was precipitated with the whole crew into the midst of | 
a shoal of sharks. I was therefore interested in him, and antici- | 
pated much amusement from him. What runs and jumps we were | 
to have together when fairly at sea. What leapings, greetings, 
and caresses, when I came upon deck of a morning. What stand- 
ings up on the hind legs! what holdings out of the paw! These 
visions of canine felicity were completely without foundation. Carlo 
is altogether a different sort of person. A sober, discreet, medita- 
tive old fellow, who regards all idle frolics with the sidelong 
glances of angry rebuke and solemn disapprobation. He is totally 
destitute of humour and colloquial abilities, and has not smiled or 
said a word since we embarked. I think him very affected and dis- 
agreeable. He resembles many a man of celebrity, for an intro- 
duction to whom one feels wonderfully anxious, but who, after a 
short acquaintance, is found more dull and stupid than an ordinary 
companion. Why, any strange dog about street might wag his tail 
at a salutation, and return a civil answer when spoken to kindly, 
whereas this fellow goes about with a grumbling, schoolmaster-coun- 
tenance, entering into none of the amusements and sociabilities of | 
our cheerful circle. I solicited the honour of his hand the other | 
day for a long time without success, and at length really began to 
believe that this prominent branch in the education of all well-bred | 
dogs had been neglected till enlightened by the captain, at whose | 
command my four-footed friend, after a broad look of displeasure, | 
slowly complied, with the grace of a spoiled urchin who makes a 
bow to the company only when threatened with a flogging. I have | 
given over—I have broken off altogether. We do not any more | 
pay each other even the external signs of courtesy. I pass him in | 
| 
| 





the morning with studied coolness, and he meets me with his tail 
as stiff and motionless as the bowsprit, which, by the way, in shape 
it a good deal resembles. When Timon of Athens exclaimed, 


“ For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 
That I might love thee something,” 


it is very evident to my mind, that he had in his fancy some crea- 
ture particularly different from Carlo. 








September 10. | 

The two last days have been distressing, on account of bad | 
weather, which, even with all the safety and pleasant refuges and | 
appliances of the land, still darkens the thoughts and depresses the | 
spirits. With us it is a calamity. Sunday was a rainy, sea-sick | 
day. All my convalescents have relapsed, and have confided to | 
me their deliberate opinion that they should die. I could not help | 
laughing, but they were in no mood for observation, and I trust | 
this unfeeling conduct escaped their notice. On these occasions, | 
you would be surprised to witness my qualifications as a nurse. I | 
am up to my lips in mint-tea, arrow-root, peppermint, and roasted | 
apples. The steward solicits my advice, and the cook himself | 
(a character on board a ship at sea equivalent to the great mogul) | 
asks me questions how he shall cook things. I have now navigated 
my friends through the most heart-rending periods of their disorder. 
I have felt my way very cautiously in my experiments and endea- | 
vours to accustom them to the motion, food, and domestic economy || 
of the brig. This morning I approached even within a few yards || 
of a gentleman, and mentioned, as if casually, that we had pork for | 
dinner, and he did not even attempt to knock me down; and J so | 
far acted upon the imagination of another, as to persuade her to | 
sip a tea-spoonful of chicken-broth, and instead of fainting away, | 
or giving up the ghost at once, as I tremblingly apprehended might | 
be the case, she raised her head, opened her eyes, winked with the | 
signs of returning animation, smacked her lips, and struck all the | 
bystanders mute with astonishment by requesting me to hand her | 
the whole bowl. From that period I have seen nothing more either 


! 








of light, ‘more restless than the swallow inthe skies,” whom, by the 
way, they much resemble. I find an agreeable fellowship in these | 


of her disorder or of the chicken-broth, which brought it to such 
a favourable termination. } 











Eee 


For two nights we have been kept awake by heavy gales. It is 
frightful, through your drowsiness, to hear the tumult over your 
head and around you ; but we were in a safe boat, in the open sea, 
with no lee-shore. SoI slept during the lulls of the tempest; and 
when I am asleep, I am as brave as Julius Cesar. Early this 
morning, a large shark swept by me. To mere landsmen, such a 
monster is matter for astonishment, and I could not avoid paying 
the tribute of a shudder to this ferocious tyrant of the sea. 





The incidents of a sea-voyage are more like those of fairy land 
than of the dull earth—at least, so they appear to us. The clouds 
had melted away, and left an atmosphere uncommonly bright, and 
we stood admiring the colour of the water. This is a perfect won- 
der. Its play of light and shade, its gleams of splendour in the 
sunshine, its perfect transparency, the rainbows in its spray, and 
the creatures often visible in its bosom, fascinate the gaze. The 
common hue of the Atlantic, on a clear day, is blue, deeper than 
that of the heavens. According to the various moods of the atmo- 
sphere and light, however, it displays different gradations of the 
same colour, shining sometimes with the pale beauty of amethyst 
held in the light, while on a wet day it is a wide leaden waste, or 
under a cloud an inky black; and in a gale, when the sky is 
obscured, strongly tinged with indigo, which brightens into a bril- 
liant green as the great waves lift their tops above the general 
level. Its perfect crystal purity is almost incredible. I have looked 
down into it as into another air ; and as the eye followed the out- 
line of the rudder or keel, the heavy hulk appeared suspended upon 
nothing, and I half-started with pleasing terror. We were leaning 
over the quarter-rail this afternoon, enjoying the scene. The 
weather was still and sunshiny ; clouds yet hung over our heads, 
but, mere exhausted remnants of the late storm, were broken on 
the summer-blue into large, soft fragments. All acknowledged 
that nothing could be more lovely, when a creature of living light, 
of ethereal fire, darted alongside the brig, and continued swimming 
directly beneath our gaze for more than fifteen minutes. It was a 
fish about three feet in length, but of such beauty as far surpassed 
any thing we ever beheld before. No other creature of life ever 
possessed such lustre. It flashed through the flood with the bril- 
liancy of gems. The sea itself was so pure that its own waters 
shone with almost magical clearness, investing the commonest 
things in the lucid element with unreal splendour, so that even the 
tufts of Mexican weed which drifted along with the current of the 
gulf-stream, went by like lumps of gold and silver. But our gor- 
geous visitant seemed burning with intrinsic fires; gold, azure, 
green, and orange played over his shape, so that as he swam he 
seemed actually to light the deep. We had seen a dolphin; and, 
while watching this famed wonder of the ocean, Mr. Strong was 
quietly preparing a hook and line, which presently brought the 
object of our astonishment upun the deck, and furnished us with an 
opportunity of gratifying a strong but rather unfeeling curiosity to 
witness the death of a creature so remarkable and celebrated. The 
poor thing lay struggling and gasping in the thin air; and as life 
slowly ebbed away, I saw the dying shades chase each other over 
his sides, back, and head. They were very marked and soft, the 
blue, green, and yellow prevailing; but disappointed me, I confess, 
after his splendours in the water. When his expiring beauties 
had melted entirely away, he was handed over to the doctor, (the 
cook,) who presented him at supper—a very palatable dish, though 
rather dry. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST STEP IN THE BUSKIN—CONCLUDED. 

Tue play of Richard the third, as adapted to the English stage, 
by Colley Cibber,would scarcely be recognised by its immorta! author, 
were his shade now permitted to revisit the “‘ glimpses of the moon,” 
and witness its representation at either of our theatres. What 
Hamlet says of his uncle, might well be applied to the “ crook- 
backed tyrant,” as he now appears upon the stage—‘‘a king of 
shreds and patches ;” made up, partly, of garbled selections from 
Shakspeare’s other plays, with original interpolations by the com- 
piler. Though these alterations have doubtless rendered it more 
suitable for representation, they have ruined it for the closet; and, 
in the language of Schlegel, the German poet, I would add—“ let 
no one lay hand on Shakspeare’s works, to alter any thing essential ; 
it carries its own punishment with it.” 

One English critic, author of remarks on the acting drama, pub- 
lished under the title of “Cumberland’s British Theatre,” thus 
speaks of Shakspeare’s Richard tie third. ‘ But it is not until he 
departs from himself, and the bloody, and hitherto remorseless 
tyrant feels some compunction, that he rises into sublimity. His 
description of the awful gloom of night—of the secret whispers of 
the sentinels—the neighing of the steeds—the clink of the ham- 
mers riveting the knight’s armour—and the glowing of the watch- 
fires—present a picture of unparalleled force and grandeur.” This 
certainly zs ‘“‘ departing from himself” with a vengeance ; for Shaks- 
peare never put such language into his mouth, because he knew that 
Richard never had such sentiments in his soul. This moralizing 
soliloquy was taken from the lips of king Henry the fifth, on the 
night before the battle of Agincourt, and given to Richard by Colley 
Cibber, together with many other speeches, not at all in keeping 
with the tyrant’s character, as originally drawn by the great master 
himself. 

As the tragedy is represented on the stage, scarcely half a dozen 
lines are spoken, before Lord Stanley makes his appearance. I 
knew my cue, and knew, also, that the first two words I had to 
utter, were simply “ yes, sir ;” and yet I feared that I should not 
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recollect them when it came to the test. I trembled like one in an 
ague fit, as the curtain drew up, and had to seize hold of the wing 
for support. By a desperate effort, however, I succeeded in bra- 
cing my nerves and sinews to the emergency, ‘‘ bent up each cor- 
poral agent to the terrible feat,” and strutted upon the stage with 
a full determination of seeing nobody. My appearance was greeted 
by the audience with a cheering round of applause, which I ac- 
knowledged with a low bow, and then fixed my gaze on the lieu- 
tenant of the tower, who courteously addressed me, 

‘* My noble lord, you’re welcome to the tower. 


I heard last night you late arrived with news 
Of Edward's victory to his joyful queen.” 
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through it, but the vision had vanished. Neither Sophia nor Pres- ! the sake of preserving the “ liberties of Europe,” and “ our glo- 

ton were to be seen ; and the bench on which they had been seated, i rious constitution and holy religion ;” and we who were schoulboys 
was vacant. I now began to think that the whole must have been || at the time believed it all. But, somehow or other, about a dozen 
a dream, or rather an optical hallucination; and at length came to | tyrants immediately started up in his place, with much of his ambi- 
the determination of resuming the task assigned me, and going i tion, and without any of his talents ; and ever since then (with a 
through the remainder of the part of Lord Stanley. I did so—I | few exceptions) they have been permitted to remain, in order to 
succegded—I was a happy man. || preserve the “ peace of Europe !” 

My original recitation or poetical address, intended to explain the || Nobody who witnessed it can ever forget the sensation which 
| object and plan of our association, was spoken with confidence, and || the news of Bonaparte's return from Elba caused in Ireland. The 
| favourably received. But my John Lump was a miserable failure, | farmers and the soldiers both rejoiced at it ; the former because 
| which from any other audience would have elicited nothing but || they wanted high prices once more for their produce, and the latter 
| hisses. I felt so fully convinced of this mortifying fact, that long || because they were getting “ tired of idleness.”” I well remember 





During this brief salutation, which I wished could have been || before the close of the piece I made a solemn vow never again to | being in court, listening te an interesting trial in which O'Connell 
extended to a hundred lines, I felt something in my throat about || attempt a character, or to appeai on the stage except in recitations. || was engaged as counsel, when the news (just brought by the Dub- 


the size of a hen’s egg, which continved to increase in dimension, 


| The rest of the company acquitted themselves with various success. | lin mail) was whispered from ear to ear, until at length it penetrated 


the more I endeavoured to swallow it. But I at length succeeded in | Loring, however, so ranted himself into public notice, that he was |, through the bushy wig of the judge on the bench. All proceedings 


replying, 
* Yes, sir, and I am proud to be the man 
That first brought home the last of civil broils, 
The houses now of York and Lancaster,” etc. | 
In repeating the first line, I happened to like the pitch of my voice, 
which in some measure restored my confidence, and diminished the 
size of the obstruction in my throat. Indeed, I felt almost certain || 
of success, as I ended the speech with this line, 
“ Edward now sits secure on England’s throne.” 
Thus far, I had not presumed to remove my eye from that of the || 
lieutenant ; but as the dialogue proceeded, I gradually became more || 


composed, and ventured to throw a glance around the hall, care- || 
fully elevated a few feet above the heads of the audience, who 
were seated upon rows of benches. On retiring behind the arbour, 
as the unfortunate king Henry made his appearance, I assumed 
sufficient audacit” to fold my arms, and indulge in a rapid glance 
at the family group, whose favourable opinion I felt most anxious 
to secure—whose censures I most dreaded. The glance was ac- || 
knowledged and reciprocated by an encouraging smile of recognition || 
from Abby’s laughing eyes, and I began to “ feel quite at home.” || 
During the royal prisoner's soliloquy, I had the temerity to gaze 
on several familiar faces, and fondly thought to myself, “ surely the 
bitterness of death is past.” It was with renovated assurance, 
therefore, that I replied to Henry’s welcome, and supported my |! 
part of the subsequent colloquy with a spirit entirely satisfactory 
to myself, until I came to the line 

“ Fortune, like women, will be close pursued ;” 
when, just at the casual pause, at the word women, my eye was || 
arrested by a vision that instantly fettered my tongue, and drove 
the vital current back to my heart, with a force that almost suffo- || 
cated me. For the life of me, I could not recollect another word. || 
In the language of King Henry, “I had run my courser to a stand.” |) 
The lights became dim—the room seemed to whirl round—the 


| 
| 


afterward permitted to play Richard twice on the Federal-street \ were at once suspended : the court was adjourned till next morn- 
stage. But of that hereafter. || ing, and everybody hastened to the different news-rooms to ascer- 

The pecuniary result of this exhibition, after deducting all ex- ! tain whether the news was true or false. All the Joyal citizens of 
penses, was over one hundred dollars ; and had we therewith been || Limerick (except those who had large stocks of beef, pork, and 
content, we might have formed the basis of a well-selected library, || grain on hands for sale) were, as in duty bound, very sorry for this 
which was our ostensible and avowed object. But a majority of our || political calamity ; but the peasantry, (who never troubled them. 
fraternity, infatuated with the success of the project, and intoxi- || selves much about the dangers of the state,) with a very pardon- 
cated with the applause of a good-natured audience, insisted upon i able kind of selfishness, did not grieve much on the subject—for, 
repeating the experiment, with a variation of the entertainments. | where was the use '—and the poor criminals who had just been 
We accordingly did so, after expending most of our funds in an ex- || condemned to death for an odd crime or two, felt some additional 
pensive supper, followed by an “elegant blow-out.” But alas! || consolation at the gallows, when they heard that their oppressors 





| we were not again patronized by beauty, wealth or fashion. The || had once more to deal with their greatest foe! Maybe they prayed 


price of admission was reduced to fifty cents, and our pearls scat- || for the Aing—or maybe, in the hurry of the moment, they named 
tered among a noisy, vulgar rabble, who in their turn soon became | the “‘ emperor,” in mistake ; but we must uot pry into their feelings 
disgusted with our folly.. The sixth night saw us play to a beggarly | too closely ! 


account of vacant benches, with an exhausted exchequer, and bills | Three months after this period of alarm, I was on the ground 
|| where the famous battle of the Boyne was fought, admiring the 


very modest column erected to commemorate King William’s vic- 
his situation as journeyman carpenter in the Federal-street theatre, || tory, which secured him a kingdom, when I received the first news 
and shortly left town, ‘‘ between two days,” to avoid the disagreea- || of the battle of Waterloo! I could not avoid comparing Napoleon's 
ble alternative of peeping at the world “through the loopholes of || fate to King James’s; and I thought I also saw the liberties of 
retreat!” The stage, scenery, dresses, etc., were promptly con- | Europe as completely secured then, as were those of England by 
fiscated by the landlord ; and Loring’s last words were, speaking to | the downfall of James! But I was only a schoolboy. I have 
a dun—** Away ! the foul fiend follows me !’ * Poor Tom's a-cold !’ | altered my opinion since—that is to say, like a prudent man, when 


pouring in from all quarters ! 
The following day saw the “ manager in distress.” He had lost | 





‘Othello’s occupation’s gone !’” || facts proved that I had been mistaken! 

Poor Mumler! many a bitter drop has wet my eye to his i On my journey to Dublin, I heard many a regret expressed by the 
memory! He had engaged the musicians on his own responsi- || country people at the “ sorrowful news.” ‘Twill be a sore day 
bility. and was now minus about fifty dollars; which sum, as no | for the farmers,” says one. “ Who the d will pay the good 


one else would, I readily promised to pay out of my own pocket. || prices for the whate, and oats, and luther, now that poor Buney’s 
This, however, was much easier said than done. I had laboured || down? God bless him, any way! And thim soldiers will all come 
hard to acquire the pernicious reputation of an open, free-hearted, || back agin upon us, and be disbanded, and turned loose on the 
liberal fellow, and verily I had my reward. But to support the || cownthry, instead of earning an honest pinny, fighting in foreign 
character of being generous, I deprived myself of the power of be- || parts !”” 

ing just! Shall I go on? || The temporary improvement in the prices of agricultural pro- 





audience appeared to dance before me in chattering mockery! In || 
vain was I prompted by monarchs, dukes, lords, commons, and can- || 
dle-snuffers. I was struck completely dumb, and chained to the spot 
by the irresistible spell ! Directly before me, on the nearest bench— 
within one yard of the stage—sat Sophia Heartly, and, by her side 
my quondam friend, Caleb Preston! Had it been possible to think 
at all, I should probably have thought of three lines in Coriolanus, |) 
** Like a dull actor, now 

[ have forgot my part, and I am out 

Even to a full disgrace.” 
My limbs refused to support me—I tottered—reeled—and should 
certainly have fallen, had not Duke Richard himself, sprang upon 
the stage, ‘‘before his time—scarce half made up” in costume, 
and caught me in his arms. From that moment all was a blank, || 





until I found myself on the sofa which had been borrowed for || 
Richard’s tent-scene, where my friend Jones was bathing my tem- 
ples with vinegar. His grace the duke of Buckingham was hold- |) 
ing a glass of brandy to my lips. | 

“ Let me go!” I exclaimed, “I am disgraced for ever.” | 

“ Not so—not so, my lad,” replied Jones, with an encouraging || 
smile. ‘Disgrace a fiddlestick! King Henry himself has made | 
an apology for you. The performance is going on, and Biven is 
reading your part.” 

“An apology! How! What did he know? What did he say ?” |, 

“ Nothing about a certain Sophia, whose name you have several 
times pronounced ; so rest easy on that score.” 

“ What did he say to save me from disgrace *” 

“Disgrace! Pshaw! Listen to me, and I'll tell you what he 
said. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, owing to the sudden indisposition |) 
of the young gentleman who was to play the part of Lord Stanley, || 
and who may not be able to appear again before you this evening, || 
Master Biven has kindly undertaken to read the part. We all | 
sincerely regret this incident, and throw ourselves on your well- 
known indulgence.’ For this apology, the poor king received three 
rounds of applause, and Richard is at this moment sending him to 
the lower regions, for his kindness.” 

“IT wish some one would send me there!” I replied in a tone 
of despondency, and burst into tears. 

“You are too sensitive for a player, my young friend,” observed || 
Jones. “A round of hisses would be something new to me, as you || 
well know. But a dozen such salutes, accompanied with a shower || 
of rotten apples, would never thus shake my philosophy.” 

“T know it, sir, I know it. I am a fool, but I cannot helpit. I 
had set my life on a cast, and must stand the hazard of the die. 
But I'll not give it up so,” I suddenly added, springing upon my 
feet—‘ my original recitation shall redeem all. In that I know I 
must succeed !” 

‘ Bravo, my lad!” returned Jones. “ ‘Richard's himself again.’ 


| quite good enough for the “ mere Irish,” in the opinion of the rich 


With the sincerest intentions of redeeming my pledge at various || ducts which the return of Napoleon from Elba occasioned, quickly 


| specified periods, I finally failed in all! His quarter’s rent became i vanished after the fatal day of Waterloo, and the poor farmers saw 


due at the most inclement season of the year; and he depended || nothing but ruin and misery before them! Some few landlords at 
upon my promises. His landlord was inexorable! He and his | once reduced their rents to peace prices, and secured the gratitude 
family were turned into the streets! In his distress he again ap- | of their tenantry. But there were others, and especially the absen- 
plied tome. Tears were all I had to give him! || tees, who determined to hold on to their “ bonds,” even though 


eee RE ROE EE || **the pound of flesh” should be required to fulfil them! The 


I have thrown down my pen and paced the floor ten times while | greatest distress prevailed throughout the whole of the south of 


writing the last six lines' But I must summon resolution to reach || Ireland during the summer and winter of 1815 ; the prices of pro- 


the catastrophe—an event that has cost me more pangs of an- | duce fell to one half of what they had been during the war, and of 
guish—more bitter tears of remorse than any other incident of my || course the farmers could not pay their rents. Finding that they 
whole life! Mrs. Mumler and her two little children found one | could not prevail upon their landlords to reduce the rents volun- 


night’s shelter beneath the roof of a German friend. On that same | tarily, some daring spirits amongst them, determined to frighten 


| night her despairing husband perished in the streets of Boston—the | them into the measure. They accordingly commenced organizing 
| vietim of want and exposure—cold and hunger! But I must drop || a systematic plan in several of the counties, for the purpose of re- 


PEREGRINE. | fusing to pay either rents or tythes, and in order to make it the more 
|| extensive, they sent armed bodies of “ Whiteboys” by night to the 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ! houses of those farmers who had refused to join in the conspiracy, 
= } but who, now, under pain of death were obliged to swear allegiance 

| to this midnight despotism. 
|| The most dreadful punishment was denounced against those who 
AN INSTANCE OF SUMMARY JUSTICE. | would turn “king’s evidence,” and in several instances, persons 


Dvrine the European war which ended in 1815, the Irish farm- suspected of having given information to the magistrates, were cru- 


the subject. 














Erish Sketches. 





| ers enjoyed great prosperity : the prices of all kinds of grain—of || elly murdered. To such an alarming extent had this petty rebel- 


pork, beef, and butter, were extravagantly high ; and those lucky i lion gone in the county Limerick during 1815, that the laws were 
fellows whose leases bore date some twenty or thirty years before, | openly set at defiance, and the regular troops were upon as hard 
were able to lay up some money “ fo the fore,” after paying their || duty every night, as they used to be in Spain and Portugal during 
rents, which, in all those old leases, were moderate. But wherever || the Peninsular war. When they did capture any prisoners, it was 
a lease expired during the existence of the war prices, the covet- || with the utmost difficulty that witnesses could be found to give 
ous landlord was sure to come in for nine-tenths of the advantage, | the necessary evidence against them ; and thus the ends of justice 
and made his poor tenant pay the additional rent on a renewal of || were frequently defeated, when it was most necessary to make an 


| his lease, scarcely leaving him margin enough (to use a mercantile || example. Whenever witnesses were prevailed upon to appear 





phrase) for the support of Judy and the childer—to say nothing of || against the prisoners, they had to be lodged in jail for safe keeping 


| the pigs—upon praties and salt, with an occasional noggin of milk. || until the trials came on, otherwise they would have been murdered 


As to allowing poor Paddy the price of meat—not once a-day, but || or frightened away by the “ Witeboys.” 

once a-week only—’twas out of the question ; and as potatoes were || In November, 1815, the state of the county was so dreadful, 

that government ordered a “ special commission” to be held in 

Idndlords, they felt no compunction of conscience in raising their || Limerick for the summary trial of all the prisoners then in jail, 

rents to the highest possible point. || and every possible exertion was used by the magistrates to procure 
In these remarks I allude more particularly to Munster and Con- || witnesses, so as to secure the conviction of the guilty. I remem- 

naught, where the poor people live almost exclusively by agricultu- | ber paying a visit to the county jail on the Sunday previows to the 


| ral pursuits. In Ulster, the mixture of Scotch blood has been || commencement of the trials, in company with one or two gentle- 


accompanied by Scotch shrewdness and thriftiness ; and the farm- | men and a dissenting preacher from England, who had so much 
ers there have never permitted their landlords to impose such bur- | of the milk of human kindness about him, he determined to try 


| dens upon them, as their less fortunate southern neighbours have | whether he could not do some good to the poor fellows who were 
| always had to bear, in my day. 


|| confined there, charged with every crime from murder down to 


Every thing went on swimmingly whilst the war lasted—but the ‘* assault and battery.” 


best times must have an end. Poor “ Boney” (as we used to call || The jailer was a fellow of dry humour, who had no great opi- 





Now, come to the wing, and see how your friends are getting on.” || 
The green curtain had just fallen, on the first act. I peeped ' 


him in Munster) was put down by England and her allies—all for |! nion of the mental qualities of his large family, and who politely 
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told the preacher that he thought “ his honour would get curses in- 
stead of thanks from thim vagabonds who were expecting the gal- 
lows, and didn’t care about their sowls at all, and would rather have 
a dhrop of whiskey nor all the spiritual advice he could give them.” 

However, the pious Englishman was determined to make the at- 
tempt, and accordingly we were all ushered into the prison-yard, 
whilst the jailer went up stairs and drove all the prisoners down, 
whether they would or not, “to hear the gentleman's preaching.” 

After he had thus collected a most unwilling audience, he came 
round to the preacher who was silently endeavouring to collect 
both thoughts and courage, and said, “faith, sur, you have no time 
to lose, and so whatever you have to say, spake out at once, for 1’ll 
be bound ¢him chaps wont wait long.” And he spoke truly, for no 
sooner had the gentleman commenced, than first one tall, athletic 
fellow gave a loud groan, another hissed, a third shouted, and a 
fourth called out, ‘* what the d— do we want of his sarmon; we 
don’t belong to him—let him go preach to ¢him that wants him!” 
This short address set them all in a rage, and for a few moments I 
thought they meditated personal violence ; we therefore withdrew 
as quietly as we could, and right glad 1 was when I found a thick 
wall between us. As we crossed the outward yard to leave the 
jail, the jailer said to the preacher, “didn’t I tell you sur how it 
would be, for I know thim rascals well—by my sow/—(axing your 
pardon for swaring,) you might as well be ‘hrowing seeds in the 
air for the birds to catch at, as praiching to thim fellows, for all the 
good ’twill do them—you might as soon look for Italian marble at 
the bottom of a county Tipperary turf bog, as try to find religion 
with thim.” 

When we got home, I told the Englishman that he must not 
condemn my poor countrymen so much, as the dreadful system of 
oppression and bad laws which had made them what they were, 
and destroyed all their better feelings. 

Next day the special commission commenced its session, and was 
opened with much parade and solemnity. ‘The judge, Chief Baron 
O'Grady, dressed in his large wig and rich gown, proceeded through 
the streets in a coach and four, attended by the high sheriffs and 
constables, in full livery—the streets were lined with soldiers, trum- 
peters announced his approach, and the people looked with awe 
(unmingled with reverence, however) on the gorgeous display, 
which they considered a mockery of their misery and abject condi- 
tion. The solicitor-general (the present Lord Chief Justice Bushe) 
attended as prosecutor on the part of the crown, and the great 
O'Connell, as usual, took the side of the oppressed. 

The first trial called on was a very important one, as it was an 
aggravated case of attack upon a very respectable farmer, who had 
refused to join the Whiteboys; and who, in consequence, was 
visited by a party of nocturnal legislators, who robbed him of his 
fire-arms, and forced him to swear allegiance to their arbitrary rules. 
It so happened that he was a tenant of Baron O’Grady’s, the pre- 
siding judge, and had always paid his rent punctually. There were 
eight men on their trial for this attack, and on his evidence de- 
pended their lives—for if convicted, they would most certainly have 
been hanged, as an example to deter others. They were above the 
lowest rank of farmers, had hitherto sustained good characters, and 
nothing but the misery of their condition had driven them into the 
ranks of the “* Whiteboys.”’ They had been neighbours and acquaint- 
ances of the man whose house they attacked, and never had had any 
personal quarrel, and it was therefore with much reluctance that he 
had lodged information against them and gave evidence before the 
grand jury, on which they found * true bills” against them. As his 
life would have been in imminent danger had he remained at home 
after their arrest, he was lodged in jail until the day of trial; but he 
still persisted in his charge, and declared that he would tell the 
truth at all hazards. 

The prisoners were arraigned, and of course pleaded “not guilty.” 
The solicitor-general gave a short outline of the case, and declared 
it to be the determination of the governinent to put the law in force 
in all cases of conviction, as it was the only means of convincing 
the peasantry that their illegal combinations must be broken up. 

The first witness called was the farmer himself, a fine, respecta- 
ble-looking old man, of about sixty. He was evidently “ between 
two minds” when he approached the table, and did not at all like 
his position. I observed his hesitation of mauner, and said to the 
crown-solicitor, who sat next me— 

“Do you think he will give full evidence?” 

“Yes,” replied he, “unless he has had some communication with 
the friends of the prisoners since I examined him, in which case ’tis 
doubtful ; he dont like to hang his neighbours—but we shall soon see.” 

The examination then commenced, as follows : 

Counsel. Do you remember the fifteenth of September last? 

Witness. Faith I do, sur, to my sorrow. 

Counsel. Was your house attacked on that night, and robbed of 
fire-arms ? 

Witness. It was, plaise your honour, and myself sworn too agin 
my will, for I'm always a paceable man, as his lordship on the bench 
knows, God bless him, and ’tis the good landlord he is to me and 
mine, any way. 

Counsel. Look at the prisoners in the dock, and tell the court 
which of them you can identify as having been present when your 
house was attacked. 

Here the witness hesitated a long time, looked every way but the 
right way, till at length, after he had been repeatedly desired by the 
counsel to examine the prisoners in the dock, he cast a slight glance 
over their faces, and then said in a subdued tone : 

“T can’t sware to thim men positively, sur—for I might be mis- 
taken, my lord,” (appealing to the judge) “ and its a sairious thing to 
sSware away so many lives !” 

Counsel. Can’t identify them !—look again, and beware of per- 
jury, recollect you are on your oath, and in the presence of your 


| 














| was aware that if so glaring a case of perjury were suffered to 
| pass unpunished, there would be no possibility of obtaining any 
| subsequent convictions, and thus the special commission would 


| who, in his day, was excelled by very few (if any) Irish orators, 
| made one of the most brilliant extemporaneous speeches I ever 
; heard, in opening the case to the jury—he described the crime of || 


| the trial, were then proved, and his refusal to identify the prisoners 
} 4 
| that day in court, was also proved by a gentleman present. 


| without quitting the box. 


Maker. You have already sworn against them in your examination, 
and are bound to tell the trath—look at them again, sir. 

Witness. After much hesitation and another glance at the pri- 
soners, ‘only informed sur, by others, that they were there, but 
was so flusthrated myself that same night, and being an ould man 
to boot, I couldn’t take upon myself to sware out of face, that I saw 
them with my own eyes!” 

Here there was a murmur of applause throughout the dense || 
crowd below the bar, and the friends of the prisoners called down 
blessings upon the head of the witness, whom two hours before, 
they would have murdered in their rage against “ informers.”’ 

The solicitor-general instautly saw through the whole affeir, and || 
in a moment decided upon the proper course to be pursued; he 





prove abortive and defeat the ends of justice. 
mediately turned to the high sheriff and said : 

“Mr. Sheriff, you will please have those prisoners removed from 
the dock, and place this witness where they stand ” 

The witness before he could recover from his astonishment, found } 
himself standing at the bar as a criminal—he was thunderstruck, || 
and in great consternation addressed the judge : 

“Oh, my lord, sure you'll purtect your own finant, that always || 
paid your rint, and has lived on your estate, man and boy, éhis filty 
years and more, and remimber the ould wife and childher at home! | 
ohone, but this is a cruel day for me!” i 

The judge replied with much dignity : | 

“In the courts of justice, 1 make no distinction between my |, 
own tenants and others—and yow shall have strict justice, but no || 
mercy at my hands. Proceed, Mr. Solicitor-General.” | 

The solicitor-genera] then said to the crown solicitor : 

“ Mr. Barrington, draw up an indictment against the prisoner at || 
the bar, for perjury, and take it up at once to the grand jury, who are 
still in their chamber—the court will wait for your return.” 

In less than an hour the bill of indictment was drawn, taken 
before the grand jury, and returned by them “a true bill.’’ A petty 
jury was immediately sworn, and the trial commenced. Mr. Bushe, 


He therefore im- || 


perjury as one second only to murder in cases like the present, and 


The examinations before the magistrates and also before the 
grand jury, to which the prisoner had positively sworn previous to 


The 
case was submitted to the jury, who returned a verdict of “ guilty,” 
The judge, after a very feeling address, 
pronounced sentence of transportation to Botany Bay for seven | 





| years, and the unfortunate man was instantly sent off to Cork, under | 
|| his reward. 


a strong escort, to be put on board a convict ship just ready for sea! 
Thus within the short space of seven hours, we witnessed the per- 
petration of a crime, the trial, and saw the punishment enforced ! 
The eight /ucky prisoners were of course discharged, and had reason 
to thank their friends for the successful issue of their private nego- || 
tiations with the witness previous to the trial: but there were no 
more cases of perjury during that ‘* special commission!” HiBERNICUS. 





ORIGINAL SCRAPS FROM A NOTE-BOOK, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. } 

Tuese are two brothers, and should never be separated. Theory 
being the eldest, however, is tuo apt to give himself airs, o(ten || 
assuming dominion over his younger brother, and sometimes like 
Cain, even destroys him. It is one thing to know our duty, and 
another to do our duty. This knowledge is easily acquired, but 
its habitual performance is of more difficult attainment; for duty || 
points one way, while passion allures another. In the perform- 
ance of our duty, we have to toil a long time like a servant, before 
we contract an aflection for it; but when we have once learned 
to love our duty, we are free from servitude and act like freemen. 
Every task is then pleasant, and to do right is the very suste- || 
nance of our moral lives. Theory and Practice, then become 
truth and guodness, and the poets of antiquity very aptly com- | 
pared the first to water, and the other to food. The propriety of | 
this figure may be seen in the fact of man’s having to toil bard and | 
diligently for food, to appease his hunger, and sustain his animal 
life; while the means of quenching his thirst cost him but little 
trouble. The earth and the clouds spontaneously supply him with 
drink; but he is compelled to labour for bread and meat. So a 
knowledge of our duty is easily acquired, but not so a love for it. 
This knowledge, being too often at variance with our natural pro- 
pensities, passions, etc. cannot be reduced to practice, except by an 
arduous and long continued course of self-denial. Shakspeare says, 
“If to do were as easy us to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It 
is a good divine that follows his own instructions. I can easier 
teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the twenty 
to follow mine own teaching. The brain may devise laws for the 
blood ; but a hot temper laps over a cool decree.’? Happy is he 
who is in the daily habit of disciplining his passions, and learning 
to love his duty. In this gradual process of reformation, a small 
capital of knowledge to trade on, is amply sufficient. He that has 
but one talent has the power, by an honest and diligent use of that 
one, to make two of it, and then four, and then eight—for truth, 
when properly exercised, always accumulates in geometrical pro- || 
gression. “There can be no better maxim than that of Horace:— 
“ Permitte divis cetera” —“ leave the rest to the gods.” Discharge 
your duty, and leave the rest to Providence. w. ! 








| soup nor toast appeared. 
| to the want of genius in the listener, and thought a more common- 


| well known to be by no means imaginary. 


| General Jackson from the presidency. 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 





ENGLISH OPERA AND THE WOUDS. 


Ir happened unfortunately for those admirable artists; Mrs. and 
| Mr. Wood, that they should have arrived in this country at a time 
| when our playgoers were not only somewhat exhausted by the 
| great interest created for the Kembles, but locking in their particular 
department of excellence to an experiment in favour of which the 
world of fashion had just embarked not only their purses but their 
prejudices. An Opera-house and the Italians, was the cry: and no 


| sooner did the beautiful and commodious structure for the signors 


and signoras arise, than even those who only felt the soothing soft- 
ness of the sofas, fancied themselves connoisseurs, and “lapped in 


| elysium,” not by the seats but by the sounds of this most beautiful 
| of the dramatic temples of America. 


Those who could not under- 
stand a syllable of what they heard, protested that the eloquence 
of tones was quite enough for the ear of one who truly loved music, 
and that none but the unconquerably obtuse could require an inter- 
preter when a fiddle from Florence chose to Jift its voice. 

We are ourselves enthusiasts for music, but not to this degree. 
With the French poet, who in writing upon the theme of Gallic 
idolatry, dancing, gives a gentle kick at these extravagancies of the 
claims made for the power of expression in music, we agree to the 


| extent of the following quotation : 


“La musique est un art que j’éstime et que j'aime, 
Mais sa prétention au theatre est extréme ; 
Comme art imitatif, elle ose se vanter 

D’avoir le pas sur nous et de tout imiter ; 

Ses tambours, je le sais, imitent le tonnere ; 

Ses fliites, les oiseaux ; ses timballes, la guerre ; 
J’accorde la tendresse au charme de ses sons, 

La joie aux galoubets, la tristesse au bassons ;— 
Mais ensuite au milieu des accords qu’on admire, 
J’ecoute, et ne sais pas ce qu’elle veut nous dire, 
Je cherche & déméler le jeu des passions— 

Je n’entends que le son de nos grands violins.” 


In this limitation we believe all rational people will agree with us, 
though there may not even now be wanting some who will be ab- 


' surd enough to pretend that the “concord of sweet sounds” can ex- 


press, without words, all we would wish to know. To such, how- 
ever, we would repeat a story we have somewhere read of a dispute 
upon the question between a musician, expert at every instrument, 
and a painter, equally ready with his pencil. The musician agreed 
to refer the decision to the effect which the respective arts should 
produce upon the waiters of a foreign restaurateur, to whose house 


, the pair adjourned to order a dinner, preceded by a servant loaded 
| that ifit were suffered to go unpunished, the halls of justice might || 
| as well be closed, and the whole country be given up entirely into |) 
| the possession of the ** Whiteboys.” 


with the implements of their different arts. The bill of fare was de- 
manded, and the musician began passages with his violin, now ada- 
gio, now allegro, expressing, in his own imagination, pea-soup and 
toast for two. The waiter stared in stupid amazement; but neither 
The musician ascribed the want of effect 


place dish might be more readily understood by so commonplace a 
mind: so he settled on having plain beef, and took, first his clarionet 
and next his bassoon, rumbling away to imitate a bull’s roar, but to 
no purpose. Our disputants began to grow hungry; and the musi- 
cian tried to express a sheep’s bleating, a calf’s bellowing, a cock’s 
crowing—but neither mutton-chops, nor veal, nor chickens came for 
He now changed his course. With hand and voice he 
gave a superabundance of Italian shakes, hoping it would bring 
macaroni, but no prospect followed of anything but starvation. 
The painter could stand the trial no longer. He sketched a chicken 
upon a scrap of paper, and forthwith the sufferers got their dinner. 
We advise any one who still doubts that the power of expressiun in 
music can have a limit, to try the same experiment, and we think, 
even in the refectory under the New-York Italian Opera-house itself, 
they will not fail of becoming converts to our incredulity. 

There are extraordinary influences of music, however, which are 
Noel d’ Argonne, the 


' Carthusian monk, who wrote, in 1688, the celebrated treatise on the 
| method of reading the fathers,”’—whose “good taste, sagacity and 
| judgment” are praised by the acute Bayle, and whose writings by 


Wharton are eulogized as peculiarly “entertaining,” says that 
‘music and the sound of melodious instruments, contribute towards 
health, by promoting the circulation of the humours, purifying the 
blood, opening the pores, and producing perspiration. The poison 
of the tarantula’s bite is dissipated by music and dancing. Feeling 


| the pulse of a sick person may be regulated by a knowledge of mu- 


sical notes, and I doubt not but that this valuable part of physic is 


, best practised by those persons whose fingers have acquired a deli- 


cacy and precision of feeling, from being accustomed to touch the 
chords of musical instruments.”’ Cicero relates that Caius Grac- 
chus had a servant who excelled on the flagelet, and stood behind 
the orator when he was haranguing, in order to rouse him when 
languid, or subdue him when too vehement. The Italian improvi- 
satori are always aided by an accompaniment of music, perhaps 
taking its origin from the fashion of the ancient speakers. And we 
all know how very important music was considered to the man- 
ners and morals of the Greeks. Polybius represents that in the cold 
and gloomy atmosphere of the Arcadians, it was found indispen- 
sable in order to soften their characters; and that the Cynerii, who 
slighted music, exceeded all other Greeks in cruelty; that no city 
ever exhibited so much crime as theirs. Plato thinks that to change 
the music of the state, would entail a change in its constitution ; 
and his antagonist in other political opinions, Aristotle, agreed with 
him in this view of the power of music over manners. We do not 
know whether the notion would hold good in our times and coun- 
try; and it may possibly be disputed whether our suppression of 
Yankee Doodle would overthrow the republic, or even cast out 
An ingenious anonymous 
writer in an old magazine suggests as a reason for the great value 
which from Theophrastus, Plutarch, Strabo, and a long train of 


| equally powerful authorities, we find the ancients unite to set upon 
| music as one of the principles of their politics,—the peculiar character 
| which Grecian society derived from the prejudices prevailing in the 


Greek republics. Trade and the mechanic arts were among them 
looked upon as degrading. “Most of the arts,’’ says Xenophon, 
(lib. v. Memorebilia,) “corrupt the bodies of those who exercise 
them; they induce the necessity of sitting in the shade, or near 
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the fire, and leuve no time either for friendship or the republic. 
Plato even desires that a citizen should be punished if he dealt in 
commerce; and Aristotle contends (Pol. lib. 3. c. iv.) that a good 
republic wiil never grant artisans the freedom of the city; nor was 
it, indeed, till after the corruption of several democracies, that arti- 
sans became citizens. ‘ Diophantus,” says Aristotle, (c. vii. Polit.) 
“ formerly established at Athens, that artisans should be the slaves 
of the public.” This supposition that labour and the mechanic arts 

degraded the spirit, drove the citizens to such occupations as bore a | 
relation to war; as made them hardy, and excited the sterner pas- | 
sions; and it was—as our anonymous critic supposes,—to temper 
this ferocity, that their politicians called in music, the taste for 
which soon grew into a passion. In has been observed of music, 
however, and we believe with more justice than generally attends 
theories of the kind, that no inducement of political expediency 
could ever be requisite to animate any one in its favour, on whom 
nature herself has bestowed the “ fair proportion” of endow- 
ments. Men of science say that the want of sensibility to music, 
is never according to nature, but it arises from some defect in the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. point to ascertain whether the ladies are married or single,) nor 

ons * even of the Boston Token, which contains several of their stories 

We are grateful for the sympathy shown in the communication en- |, and poems; but of the North American Review— the literary glory 

titled E von Fe must decline publishing our own sorrows, i of our country—to which we understand some of them contribute. 
though ever so faithful a picture be presented to us. |} It is, perhaps, little known, n abroad, how h i 

We read only the first paragraph of the piece headed, What is life? || and'Seotch reviewing ie deme by ladioe eapecially the reviewity of 

It is an evident plagiarism from the beautiful lines bearing the | foreign literature. It is still less known how much our ladies do 


itle in Hazlitt’s Briti b . 
ofl sad lendordling of te Gone shore led us to anticipate for our reviews; anc how deeply the public are indebted to Mr. 
a corresponding merit in the poetry. We were disappointed. || Everett for seeking and bringing out such contributors. A review 
We shall not expose the writer of the Lines for a lady’s album, by || of Madame de Stael in the North American, is named as one of 
blishing them with his name. ar. || the productions from the source we speak of; and a review of 

e —— and Verses to Louisa, by Tasso, are deficient in metre || Danie, as another. We hope we do not wound the delicacy of our 
eaeon Mele ont ti midnight revel, rejected. fair authoresses in naming these matters. Our paper is so largely 
| patronised by the ladies, that we feel it a sort of duty of gratitude, 


Izerene in our next. 
| not to let them pass unhonoured; but we would even rather with- 
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organs of hearing. In support of this opinion, the following p g 
has been quoted from a learned Englishman of the olden time, by 
the name of Willis :—“ Vulgo dicitur quosdam aures musicas habere, 
atque alios tali facultate prorsus destitui. Verum hujus defectus | 
causa genuina in hoc consistere videtur, quod cum in omnibus spe- | 
cies audibiles cerebellum aque ac immediatius quam cerebrum pe- 
tunt; tamen in nonnullis cerebellum durius, ac impressionibus non 
facile cedens nactis, iste species, quoniam nihil sui inter transeun- 
dum cerebello imprimere poterant, versus commune sensorium de- 
late ; typos sive ideas suas potissimum ac feré tantum in cerebro 
relinquunt: que pars notionibus usque perturbatis occupata, harmo- 
nize composituras distincté asservandis minus apta existit.” “It is 
a common expression to say you have no ear for music, or you 
have a good one. Of a defective ear, the cause seems to be this: 
sounds reach the cerebellum sooner than the cerebrum: but in some 
persons the cerebellum admits sounds with difficulty; so the im- 
pressions not being lodged in their passage toward the common 
sensvurium in the cerebellum, fix in the cerebrum, which part of the 
head receives ideas in an indistinct manner, and is ill adapted to the 
harmonic arrangement of sounds.” 

But to philosophy we have little need of resorting for arguments 
in favour of our beloved science, when in scripture we can find so 
many; and music has never had a more ardent supporter than that 
great reformer of the church, Martin Luther. ‘‘ Music,”’ said Luther, | 
‘is one of the fairest and most gloricus gifts of God, to which Satan | 
is a bitter enemy; for it removes from the heart the weight of sor- | 
rows and the fascination of evil thoughts. Music is a kind of gen- | 
tle sort of discipline; it refines the passions and improves the under- 
standing. Even the dissonance of unskilful fiddlers serves to set off 
the charms of true melody, as white is made more conspicuous by 
the opposition of black. How is it,”’ continued he, “that on profane 
subjects we have so many fine verses and elegant poems, whilst our 
religious poetry remains so languid and dull? Those who love mu- 
sic are gentle and honest in their tempers. I always loved music,” 
added Luther, “and would not for a great matter be without the 
little skill which I possess in this art.” 


When we in America get among the Woods, we may, perhaps, 
be excused for wandering rather more largely than is expected else- 
where. But to the shrine of such a goddess as we can now boast of 
in the Woods, from the wildest roamings we must return and wor- 
ship. And we regard it as an event of much and serious importance 
to the taste of our republic, that we are enabled to hear a songstress 
so admirable. The clearness of Mrs. Wood's intonation, the feeling 
and distinctness with which she utters the poetry of her music, gives 
it the double power of at once touching the senses and the heart. 
Her voice is equally remarkable for vigour and for variety; its transi- 
tions are rapid, and from its ‘lowest note to the top of its compass,” 
she can make it glance with at once the swiftness of lightning and 
with its brilliancy. This rare facility is the result of the most labo- 
rious and devoted study and practice, combined with natural qualifi- 
cations of a very high order. Nothing short of such an union of 
excellence, innate and acquired, could have enabled her to make 
good her stand upon the boards of the Italian opera in London, 
where the auditors are accustomed to the finest efforts of the finest 
talents in the world. But to the unusual genius of a splendid canta- 
trice, Mrs. Wood adds that of an excellent actress, both in tragedy 
and comedy. This combination is a very rare one in an English artiste, 
and if Pasta excels her in Italian, we can scarcely name a singing 
actress in our own language who can contend for the palm with 
Mrs. Wood. We shall be happy, however, if we could say she had 
educated her mouth as well as she has the sounds which come from 
it. She certainly is given now and then to making exceedingly 
awkward faces at her own exploits in music; and in these moments 
we have only the resource of looking ‘downward to her feet,” when 
our eyes can readily agree with our ears in deeming her quite angelic, 
for her feet are very, very beautiful. 


Mr. Wood’s theatrical rise, if we have heard it rightly reported, is 
a singular one and rather interesting. He was working on a farm, 
and his ‘native wood-notes wild,” attracted to his plough almost as 
much attention as was excited to that of Burns by his excellence in 
the sister art of song. He strolled carelessly from praise to praise 
in smaller spheres, to the metropolis; and there his unsophisticated 
and earnest and sincere character of singing and acting, very soon 
gained him the applause of the London public, and ere long the 
heart of the London public’s favourite. His history may almost be 
read in his style; and it is one which can nowhere tell with more 
effect than in a country so eminent as our own for its interest in 
genius rising thus unaided from obscurity to eminence. 


But it is time for us to break off. We must not do so, however, 
without a parting word to recommend every one, even in these bad 
times, to go once at least to the theatre and listen to the artists of 
whom we have spoken so largely. 1t is not every panegyrist who 
would venture upon exposing the subject of his praises to such a test. 
We can, and the couple we applaud will be the gainers. If opera 
ought to be supported where the mere music is all which can be 
understood, that opera must be more than doubly entitled to en- 
couragement which combines with the perfection of sound the intel- 
lectual treat of the best acting and a play which any auditor can 








The late Stephen Higginson, Esq., of Boston.—We should be 
of this gentleman. We are aware that qualities like his are not con- 
SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1834. sidered as supplying the best material for exciting biography ; but it 
on - || is precisely such qualities which ought to be remembered by all who 

All the Poles.—The excitement regarding the voyage of our coun- |! are desirous of cherishing those views of human duty and rational 
tryman, Captain Morrell, to the south pole, had scarcely subsided, I ambition through which alone the world is to look for healthful 
when out comes an express with news of the discovery of the North || changes. Of Mr. Higginson, personally, we knew nothing; but 
Pole; and the bustle of this triumph is no sooner over, than the whole || with his virtues we have been long familiar. He passed through 


country is thrown into commotion concerning the polls at the city || many varieties of fortune; but his severest vicissitudes did not sub- 
election, when not a few polls were somewhat dilapidated ; and || due his ruling passion for the good of others. At one time among 


|| consider it so richly merited. 
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about the same time the corporation busy themselves with planting | 
liberty poles in every direction throughout our home, when, lo! and | 
behold! we have a cargo of liberty Poles transplanted from their | 
own. The salute of the Austrian frigates conveying the wanderers | 
without a country, mingled with the shouts for and against Presi- | 
dent Jackson; and when we saw the exultation in the eyes of the || 
new-comers, at feeling their feet upon such a soil, we really could | 
not regard ourselves as the enslaved and ruined people so many 
would fain encourage us to think we are. 

To be serious: ought we not to do something, and something | 
handsome, for this persecuted people? Imagine that we ourselves | 
had lost in the mighty struggle for freedom, which has made our 
republic what it is; and, instead of possessing an asylum for the 
oppressed throughout the world, been ourselves driven, shelterless | 
and penniless, by the enraged King George, to seek sympathy from | 
strangers! All this might have happened. And what, had it hap- | 
pened, should we have expected from those who professed to love 
the cause for which our kindred had been butchered, our land torn 
from the list of nations, and we ourselves driven into proscription 
and destitution? Should we not have hoped that, at least, there | 
would not have been added to these ills—despair ? 

We need not enlarge upon such a theme. To our countrymen 
we confide the noblest cause that ever appealed to a noble nation. 





Eastern ladies.—We do not know whether there will ever be a | 


necessity for extinguishing the ancient phrase of the wise men of the 
east—we rather think not. Our eastern gentlemen, as yet, have | 
done nothing which may not confirm to them the old distinction. | 
But if the title is not to be obliterated, we fear it must be divided. | 
We shall have to introduce a rival epithet. We must begin to talk | 
of the wise women of the east. 

To say nothing of Miss Srpewick, one of the first females of our 
age; of Mrs. Sicovurney—in short, of many with whose merits all 
are so familiar that it is become the merest commonplace to praise 
them—there are others, and those not a few, “down east,” who | 
are only known by their works, or by their influences on society, or | 
by their fame in some literary system of which they form the | 
“bright, particular star.” A race of intellectual mothers is arising | 
from this prevailing taste for high acquirements among women ; 
and what may we not hope from the influences of a race like this 
upon another age? Even now, such education as was thought | 
sufficient twenty years ago, is regarded as scarcely more than ele- | 
mentary by ladies. And when we think how this improvement is | 
likely to increase, what mighty prospects it opens upon us of the 
future! But enough of speculation. It is a good thing that this | 
spirit, to which we have adverted, does not make the gentler sex less | 
gentle. Indeed, we believe real and sterling intelligence never has 
that effect on any one. There is no enlargement of the power of 
vision which does not show us how surrounded we are by wonders 
more than any human genius can discover; and the more we learn, 
the more we learn humility. So we never will quarrel with our fair | 
friends for their blue stockings, till they clip too much from the | 
petticoat to prevent the parade of them from giving us the blue devils. } 

Among the most estimable of the literary females of Boston, 
there is the lady of a distinguished civilian, who has written largely | 
in the North American Review, and has also produced, we learn, | 

| 
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that version of a work by Victor Cousin, which has excited so much 
admiration both here and in England :—she is an amateur artist too, 
and a very able one. There is another amateur artist among the | 
Boston ladies, of whom we have heard very warm praises: a lady 
from whose six views of Trenton falls we have seen lithographic 
copies, which give evidence, through all the inadequacy of such a 
vehicle, of rare taste and genius. 

Our catalogue of female talent in Boston would be incomplete, 
should we omit mentioning some other ladies there, to whom we 
have heard ascribed productions of uncommon ability. The names 
are either Inaurs or McLxop, or both. These ladies, we learn, are 
conductors of a seminary for female education, which, with the cha- 
racteristic discernment of Boston, receives the first and best patron- | 
age. It is an enviable privilege that eminently capable minds should 
be found ready to devote themselves to the wearisome business of 
teaching : to expect it, is almost like wishing the racer harnessed to 
the cart; and yet, when such minds will submit to the drudgery, 
how noble the sacrifice, and how much the advantfige it confers 
ought to be valued! It is impossible to conceive what the effect 
may not be upon the prospects of the world. An enlightened teacher 
may awaken a spirit whose influence may be felt through the uni- 
versal globe. 

This, however, is not what we meant to talk about when we 
began. We meant to talk, not of Mrs. or Miss Inoxrs, or Miss or 
Mrs. McLeop, (for we are too far off, ever to have made it a 








the richest, and at another among the least rich of our countrymen, 
his heart never closed when the light of prosperity was withdrawn. 
He was emphatically, 

“ A man who fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Did take with equal thanks :” 
and we may add, from the general urbanity of his demeanor and 
the endearing gentleness of his spirit, that he seemed to realize 
within himself the benediction with which the poet continues: 

————_———"‘ And blest are they 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please !” 
The goodnees of the gentleman concerning whom we ask some bet- 
ter account than we ourselves can give, was not exercised in osten- 
tatious displays of himself in public benefactions; but in secretly 
alleviating distress, and in assisting the unfriended to opportunities 
for usefulness. He is eeldom mentioned in Boston but as the 
“ Howard,” the “Man of Ross,” of his day; and many a widow's 
and many an orphan’s smile through tears bears silent testimony, 
at every utterance of his name, to the truth of this most honourable 
of all distinctions. Though his destinies in life led him through 
some of its darkest spots, he not only held his head high above the 
poison of those withering vapours which the unsunned places of the 
earth exhales, but lent a sustaining arm to tottering and weaker 
spirits, even in his own bitterest trials, and bore them with him 
through pain and peril and destitution, to the light. Such a man’s 
history should not be unrecorded. We once more solicit it from 
some competent pen. 

English liberty and suicide.—The following anecdote we have 
translated from a German paper. It serves to illustrate two things— 
the taste of German readers for the marvellous, and the ideas which 
prevail on some parts of the continent respecting two points of the 
English character, their suicidal propensities and their love of liber- 
ty :—“In a narrow lane of London, two old houses on opposite sides 
of the way, either from attraction, decay, or some other cause, be- 
gan to lean toward each other in such a threatening manner that it 
was thought necessary to prop them asunder with a beam. This 
prop happened to be just high enough from the ground to form a 
convenient gallows, and the melancholy Londoners found it such 
an admirable place for putting an end to their earthly woes, that a 
morning seldom dawned without discovering 4 suicide suspended 
from the fatal beam. When the gloomy month of November arri- 
ved, they were generally found hanging in pairs, for these infatuated 
victims it would seem gave each other no interruption in the business 
on which they were equally intent. The frequency of such shocking 
occurrences at length became an absolute nuisance, and the police 
found it expedient to station a guard in the lane every night to puta 
stop to the practice. Each night, after the guard was posted, they 
were certain to see some long-faced gentleman enter the lane with 
a rope in his hand. As in duty bound, they would always tell such 
person that he must seek some other spot to put his designs in exe- 
cution; on which the disappointed ennuyé would retire in a most 
ungracious humour, generally exclaiming, ‘What has become of 
our liberty?” 


Chinese musical kite.-—A merchant in Philadelphia lately received 
from China a paper kite, which differs chiefly from ours in that it 
carries with it an Holian harp. The principles of the olian harp 
are well known. It is simply a catgut string stretched along any 
crevice through which the air rushes. According to the degree of 
tension and size of this string, vibrating by the force of the rushing 
wind, it produces different notes, which also vary in strings of 
the same size and tension when struck by the wind with a greater 
or less degree of force; but always in such a manner as to produce 
perfect harmony. The string of the Zolian harp in this kite is fixed 
from the head to the point of it, so as to be but a small distance 
from the back-bone. Two holes, one rather larger than the other, 
are made along the back-bone in the kite, through which the air, 
when the kite is raised, strikes the string, and produces the musical 
effect of the Holian harp. instead of a catgut string, a fibre of cane 
is made use of in this instance. Captain Howell says he has fre- 
quently been witness to the effect of this musical plaything, and the 
first time he heard it, struck him with surprise. He heard, and could 
see nothing that appeared to have connection with the sound. Such 
music from the clouds must have appeared extraordinary; and it 
might easily be supposed to come thence, as to proceed from & 
child’s paper kite. 

New music.—A beautiful set of quadrilles, selected from the opera 
of “La Donna del Lago,” with their proper figures, (arranged for 
the pianoforte by J. Long,) are published and for sale by T. Kear- 
sing and Sons, 259 Broaaway. 
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OH! DEEM NOT THAT I LOVE HER LESS. 
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A FAVOURITE BALLAD—AS SUNG IN PRIVATE CIRCLES—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. ; 
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Oh! deem notthatI love her less, Tho? 
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Unnoticed I have follow’d her 
To mansions of the proud, 

Without a thought she passes me 
Among the menial crowd 3 

But while they praise the dazzling gems, 
That on her forehead shine, 

One falt’ring voice has breathed her name,— 
She little thinks ‘tis ee 


3 


I gaze at midnight on the lamp 
That from her chamber gleams; 
Morn finds me there, but I am not 
The subject of her dreams? 
Of me she thinks not, though for her 
My health and strength decline, 
And when she looks — my tomb, 
She'll little think mine, 

















ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
PROVERBS. 

Birtu or parentage they have none. Little helpless foundlings, 
come whence no one knows, and going whither no one can tell, 
they receive the kicks and cuffs of all who have a kick and a cuff to 
bestow; and I have a slight acquaintance of some who are liberal in 
no one thing else. 

Learned men have spent their valuable time m dreaming and talk- 
ing, and, worst of all, (for they have made others thereby part with 
their valuable time too, and invaluable money,) in printing their 
dreams upon a “ universal language;’’ that is, in endeavours to re- 
store the good old time, before Babel was dilapidated, when there was 
no Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, but all men spoke one mother-tongne. 

This was the height, the ‘‘ extremest verge” of learned folly, not 
only for the reasons stated touching time and money, but for a still 
better and rather cogent third one, namely, there is now, at this pre- 
sent date, a “universal language” in actual life-and-blood existence. 

I will warrant, on our honour, (and that to us is worth a trifle,) that 
on a certified day, not only New-Yorkers and Londoners, but also 
New-Hollanders and Patagonians (Russians?) are babbling the same 
dialect, and to the “ self-same tune.’’ I refer not to “oh” and “ ah,” 
and those other groaning aspirations, which naturalists inform us 
are the pitiable cries of animals, (men inclusive,) forced out of them 
by nature. This I will not gainsay, for in this matter I have often 
had the painful truth wrenched from my poor heart’s core. Nor 
will I for a moment glance at those uncouth gestures in which idiots 
and Dutch beggars,in common with monkeys, so lavishly indulge. 
But I venture to assert, with a proper mixture of boldness and diffi- 
dence, that if there is any current, universal coin among mortals, it 
is a parcel of well-thumbed and ill-used proverbs, which are sent 
about the world, on nobody’s errands, to find a master, or make a 
man. Yes! proverbs—homely, much-despised proverbs—have made 
many a man. Innumerable are the bodies “ well to do” in the 
world, who, if they would speak the plain truth, could trace their 
well-painted, three-storied mansions to afamily saw, and their gold 
and silvered ornaments, to one of “poor Richard’s’” maxims. 
I have within the scope of my eye, just now, a pair of sleek wags, 
and two dashing young ladies, who owe all their fortunes and finery 
to a threadbare saying of their grandsires. And that gentleman 
hurrying down tl e street, with a face full of business—be not in such 
haste—is under .he impetus of a trusty proverb which this minute 
rose to his mind. 

I know another fellow-being who carries in his under-coat pocket 
a collection of his grandmother’s dogmas; it is his vade-mecum—his 
only crony. He consulteth it in times of deepest despair, when he 
has had a child die, or a note to take up—it is his prayer-book and his 
solace. He worketh by it—it is his only “ rule of three ;”” he cometh 
in and goeth out according to its direction. He feareth no man, 








even in the darkest night, on his way home, if he has only this, his 


pocket-pistol, near at hand. Say not a word to him, without you 
desire a proverb, aimed puint-blank at your head. He is not a com- 
panionable man, for he puts you down with “ poor Richard ;’”’ and 
belabours you, when once down, with smart sayings from “ Field- 
ing’s Collections.” 

Shakspeare’s fat justice, with fair round proportions, with good 
capon lined, knew the truth ; it had furnished him with many a good 
dinner. Many achick or wild-fow] could attribute his or her untimely 
death to the belligerent’s deep skill in ‘ wise saws and modern 
instances.’’ We cannot well account for Jack Falstaff’s rotundity, 
except it may be on this identical principle. 

Proverbs are as plenty as copper pennies, with nobody’s head on 
one side, and belong, like them, for the time being, to the one who 
has them. You meet them everywhere, and in all companies. To 
be sure, sometime since, (I will not say whether years or weeks,) an 
attempt was made to exclude the little souls from good society, 
being esteemed by that respectable class somewhat vulgar to the 
touch. But an old maid, on the very eve of getting rid of a fine 
idea, stumbled, and called a venerable proverb, about six centuries 
older than herself, to her aid. And as she was known to be rich, 
and supposed to be wise, a question was straightway started, 
“ whether rational conversation could be kept up without some little, 
no matter how small, assistance from proverbs ?”’ 

It was concluded beforehand that it was impossible, inasmuch as 
the sage Miss Clarinda had just given a practical example to the 
contrary. The discussion waxed warm; parties were formed, as is 
the custom in this party-coloured republic, the house being about 
equally divided. The scales of debate wavered for a long time 
doubtfully, till at length the originator of the question, the aforesaid 
maiden, boldly asserted, in the face of the whole company, “ she 
wouldu’t have minded herself to have ‘ old Richard’ for a husband, 
if he was only a little younger.”’ This pleasantry unanimously set- 
tled the question. 

But the common sort of folks, your “bone and muscle,” are not 
ashamed of a great saying, if it is old, and what matter, if thread- 
bare? They lay hold of it with good appetite. To them it is one of 
the necessaries of life, as much so as bread, beef, or brandy (I forgot 
the temperance society ;) with them it is a substitute for “reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ;” it answers all the purposes of a library, 
the British classics included. To their palate, nothing tastes better 
than a well-seasoned juicy apothegm. I have positively seen a good 
room full of quiet, soberly matrons and “aged gentlemen” con- 
vulsed by the introduction of the above-quoted “ Fielding’s Pro- 
verbs.” The walls almost visibly shook at each successive annun- 
ciation from the reader’s chair—“ That’s good” —“ That is fine” — 
“That’s true’—were the pithy commentaries pronounced in turn 
by each of the wise heads present. 

Some shrewd one of the softer sex met with a rough welcome 
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from the female auditors ; but, on the whole, the book was decided 
“to be the best book ever printed, next after the Bible.” 

Of the venerable age to which the majority of proverbs have 
attained, there can be no dispute: it is even admitted by some, that 
many of our most approved proverbs owe their origin to Adam. 

Proud would be the nobleman who could prove his claim to anti- 
quity as clearly as one of these. Years have the same effect on 
proverbial maxims, that they have on wine: they impart to them a 
healthy, health-like flavour. 

The path of a proverb, like that of some martial conqueror, is 
marked by triumph over cruel enemies, and still more savage pre- 
judices. Many a nation, and stout-hearted too, has been brought 
to terms by the introduction of a score of these hand-grenades into 
their quarters. It is even pretended that this valiant country, which 
so redoubtedly inflicted stripes on British dastards, has yielded with- 
out capitulation to a troop of musty, mouldy, moth-eaten sayings of 
one Benjamin Franklin,* conjectured by antiquaries to have vege- 
tated about the time of the revolution. The writers of this libel had 
better look to themselves: it would be wise in chem to rummage 
their book-shelves and their brains for something superior to the 
“Almanack”’ of the just-named shadowy worthy. 

This is the man, let me whisper in your scandal-hearing ears, who, 
according to the testimony of a Frenchman, “ bottled up thunder 
and lightning:” and, I can add, his maxims have some of the good 
qualities of his lightning; bright, luminous, penetrating points of 
fire are they !—(As for his thunder, Mr. Bull, it hastened your cider 
sour.) And, sir, they have answered some solid purposes. Does a 
hob-nailed rustic, green from the fiélds, meditate a descent upon the 
unsuspecting city of Gotham. Like David, he sallies out with these 
“smooth pebbles from the brook.” After having furbished himself 
and his boots up to the highest polish they are susceptible of, the kind- 
hearted father calls him, with something of a tremor in his voice, 
into the best parlour, or, as it may happen, into the bar. ‘ John, 
or William,” as the case may be—for all probability is in favour of 
the one or other of these names—“ John, or William, you are going 
to York, which is a bad place for boys; but, my dear son, ‘honesty 
is the best policy ;’ don’t forget that—and a ‘ penny saved is a penny 
earned,’ is another good one. You're going into business when you 
get to town, and you'll want a little capital or stock to begin on— 
here is two shillings to pay your passage in the steamer, and here’s 
five dollars and ‘ Poor Richard’ to commence trading with. He'll 
be your best partner.’’? And so John, or William, sets out from his 
old farm-house, where he was born, with the volume in his pocket, 
considerably richer than Croesus or Rothschild. c.M. 





* Ina number of Blackwood’s Magazine, not a year old, it is stated 
that America is a vast counting-house, under the domination of a dozen 
or twenty of old Doctor Franklin’s maxims. The lights of knowledge 
must be fast going out in Great Britain, at least in Edinburgh, ifthey can- 
not see to read Benjamin Franklin’s name and character clearer than this. 
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